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“J am standing now just behind the 
urtain, and in full glow of the coming 
sunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with tts 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 
‘ng look upon a country whose govern- 
ment ia of the people, for the le, 
and by the people," —L. L. Polk, ‘uly 
sth, 1890 





PRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 
Written for The Progressive Farmer by 
the Editors and Hoa, Guy E. Mitchell 
Have a patch of sorghum for your 
hogs to run on. There is no cheaper 
way of giving them quick develop- 
ment and keeping them healthy and 


vigorous. vn 

A writer in the Practical Farmer 
says: I have cured my horses of colic 
several times with common salt. Take 
a large handful and put it back as far 
in the mouth as possible. Hold upthe 
head so they cannot spit it out. More 
salt will not hurt them. They will 

‘generally be all right in an hour or two. 
—_—__——=9 e- « @— -— — 

The beautiful white laurel which will 
goon be in blossom, is not only a deadly 
poison to sheep, but is poisonous to 
cattle, horses and even goats. Even 
cases of human. poisoniag may occur 
indirectly from eating the meat of ani 
mals which have eaten this shrub. Its 
poisonous qualities are shown in ex 
periments which have been made with 

chickens which were fed laurel leaves 
and then killed. Their meat, well 
boiled and well cleansed, was fed to 
cats with nearly fatal results. Casee 
have been known of children becoming 
poisoned through eating the young 
laurel shoots mistaking them for win. 


tergreen. 
——— 6-2 


All the leguminous crops—clovers, 
COW peas, vetches, fleld peas, etc. —are 
deep feeders. They perform three im 
portant functions, absorbing free intro 
gen from the air, extending their roots 
down into the stiffer and more com- 
Paci subsoil, loosening and opening it 
and bring its fertiliz'ng qualities up to 
the surface where they can be utilized 
by surface feeding crops, such as 
Cereals, grasses, root crops, etc. There 
18 NO section of the country that is not 
adapted to the growth of some legum- 
indus plant, which will not only in the 
Manner indicated, improve the soil 
Conditions, but at the same time raise 
a heavy crop of forage. 


: —_————~ +2 eo 
The Soy bean, (iacorrectly termed 


Soja bean) which is gradually coming 
into cultivation in this country a3 a 
Stock food, has been used as a food for 
man in Japan and China for hundreds 
if not thousands of years, while lately 
ithas been also cultivated in Europe 
for this purpose. Although supposed 
by many persons to be indigestible, the 
Soy bean is a food rich in nitrogen and 
Capable of largely taking the place of 
Meat fora working man. In this re- 
Spect it is much stronger than the or- 
dinary white navy or kidney bean. In 

Span very peculiar preparations are 
made from it. A dish called natto is 
Prepared by boiling the beansin water 
for five hours, 

The hot mass is then wrapped in 
Straw, the bundles tied at both ends 
&nd placed in a cellar in which a fire 
has been kindled. The cellar is then 
Closed for twenty-four hours, and the 
Cooked beans allowed to ferment in the 
Warm, moist atmosphere. They are 


then ready for consumption. The J ap 
anese also make a b2an cheese or tofu 
The beans are soaked in water for a 
day and then crushed between mill: 
stones. This material is boiled for 
about an hour and then filtered through 
cloth, producing a white liquid having 
somewhat the appearance of milk but 
tasting like malt Analysis shows its 
composition to be quite similar to that 
of cows’ milk. Another Japanese pro 
duction of the Soy bean resembles in 
odor and taste a good quality of meat 
extract. All these preparations are 
bighly butritious and largely take the 
place of beef. As Soy beans contain 
no starch, they have been recommended 
as food for persons who cannot digest 
this constituent. A Soy bean bread 
is manufactured for this purpose in 
Paris. The attempt has recently been 
made by some dealers tu place this 
bean on the market asa new subati- 
tute for coffee and to sell it under new 
names at an exorbitant price. 
——————— 

Succulent foods—silage or roots—are 
generally believed to be highly advan 
tageous for fattening lambs. The ani 
mals can be kept much healthier than 
when fattened on dry food. In anex 
periment at the New York Station two 
lots of five lambs each, about eight 
months old, were fed alike except that 
one lot had corn silage and the other 
hay. In nineteen weeke the five fed 
on silage made a total gain of 132} 
pounds, while those fed on hay gained 
124pounds. Thesilage ration was esti- 
mated to be the cheaper. At the Michi- 
gan Station corn and hay were com 
pared with corn, roots and hay. Ten 
sheep on the former ration gained 328 
pounds in fifteen weeks, while ten 
others fed on corn, roots and hay 
gained 397 pounds. The results of the 
government experiments show that 
while there is not much difference in 
the prcfit from a succulent ration over 
a dry ration, there is a decided advan 
tage in favor of the former becauce of 
the decreased risk of deaths due to 
digestive derangements. 

— ne 0 oe 

Sizma, who has been giving some 
sensible and practical articles to Breed 
ers’ Gazatte on the managemont of 
swine, says: 

“Another thing that I have thor 
ougbly learned by dear experience is 
the vital importance of keeping the 
youngsters out of the mud One week 
of cold, rainy weather in a mud pen, 
even if they do have adry, warm 
sleeping place, will put piggy back at 
least two weeks in growth. Keep them 
out of the mud, especially in cool 
weather, even if to do this you are 
obliged to confine them t 2 a board 
floor. But the ideal way is to have 
your lots so arranged that the pigs can 
have the run of a grass lot when the 
weather is good, and can be readily 
confined to the board floor when it is 
bad. The mud bath may have its ad 
vantages for matured hogs, especially 
those that are infested with vermin 
but I don’t want any of it for my pigs, 
neither do I want it mixed with the 
slop so that the pigs will be compelled 
to eat it. In fact, I consider mud bad 
—very bad—for a pig, whether taken 
internally or applied externally.” 


> +o 


The Department of Agriculture is 
preparing to publish a document of 
about 100 pages on some of the injuri 
ous insects to garden and orchard, 
and of giving the best known remedies 
and treatments. This should be espe 
cially useful, coming at atime of the 
year when everybody is garden plant- 
ing and must prepare .to combat the 
inroads of ¢qash and cucumber bugs, 
squash borers, melon worms, cabbage 
worms, fica hoppers and many others 
which are prone to contest the posses 
sion of the farmer’s garden, The bul- 
letin is entirely too lengthy to even at 
tempt to summariz2, but it goes into 
the life history, i. e., the time of first 
appearance, mating time, length of time 
required to hatch eggs, etc., of some 
thirty common injurious insects. 
Among others the common equash bug 
is described. This bug, especially the 
adult, is usually resistent to insecti 
cides. Aspray strong enough to kill 
the mature insect will at the same 
time destroy the vine. The best reme 
dies that can be suggested for this bug 
are the repellents, such as land plaster 
saturated with turpentine or kerosene, 
planting an excess of seed to distribute 
the attack and particularly clean land. 
The bugs can be trapped by means of 
pieces of board or bark placed on the 
ground in the garden. The bug prefers 
equash to other plants of this family, 








and a plan recommended for cucumber 











patches infested by them is to plant 
some squash vines to serve as traps. 
The equach vine borer is also an ex 
tremely injurious insect to the equash 
tribe. The worm eats into the woody 
portion of the stems and does especial 
damage when near the roots. Ordinary 
insecticides are of no value against 
this insect when once it has entered 
the vine and repellents are also prac: 
tically useless. The only measures 
that have been found of particular 
value are in brief: to avoid planting 
the infested ground; to plant early 
varieties for the protection of late 
squashes; to harrow infested fields late 
in the fall and plow deep in the spring 
or reverse this operation to prevent 
moths from issuing; to encourage the 
growth of secondary roots by covering 
the vines at the joints with earth. 

In fighting the cucumber bestle it is 
stated that a weak solutions of Paris 
green is ¢ffzctive in destroying the in 
sect when on the surface of the leaves. 
Paris green is also effective when ap 
plied dry dilvted with flour. Prof. 
Alwood, of the Virginia Experiment 
Station, uses kerosene very success 
fully. When the beetle first appears 
he sprays tha hills early in the morn 
ing when the bugs are sluggish and lie 
hidden under clods and around the 
stems. The emulsion is applied so as 
to thoroughly drench thesoil. S ugehot 
and py rethrum are also eff:ctive. For 
the destruction of the garden fiza 


hopper kerosene emulsion is recom 
mended, 


This bu'letin, written by Mr. F. H 
Chittenden, is an able and «x ausive 
treatise of the various insects men- 
tioned and contains valuable informa 
tion for farmers, but s9 much space 
ia occupied in elaborate descriptions, 
histories, etc., that it is doubtful if 
there will ba much demand for it 
among thie clase of readers who 1s a 
rule want terse easily digested publica 
tions giving unmistakable and p>pular 
descriptions of insec:s or plants and 
brief statements of best methods of 
treatment, cultivation, &c. 


AGRICULTURE. 
THE COW PEA. 











The Cheapest Sourse of Nitrogen anda 
Splendid Forage Crop 
Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
For many years the cow pea has 
been used by our best farmers in the 
South to renovate the soil. Of course 
the story to them is old, but there are 
80 many new farmers coming on each 
year, and so many who have to havea 
‘line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept,” that it seems necessary to tell 


often of the benefits to be derived from 
the cow pea. 


Our Northern farmers are waking up 
to the advantages to be gained by 
planting this valuable crop though the 
seed have to be imported from the 
South each year. The pea crop is 
valuable to the farmer in three ways. 

1 It is one of the best of feeds either 
cut as hay, or allowed to mature and 
the seeds used for feed. Itis very rich 
in nitrogen and in fact is rich in all 
the nutrients. Cut just at the proper 


time and nicely cured it makes almost 
a perfect food. 


I have eeen mules doing hard plow- 
ing kept in splendid condition fed on 
nc thing but pea vine hay. 

The peas ground up into meal maxe 
a most excellent food for milch covs 
when fed in connection with other 
food not so concentrated. 

To be convinced that it is one of our 
best feeds, one needs but to try it. 

2. The mechanical eff:ct of a pea 
crop on the soil is very valuable. No 
crop loosens up the soiland makes it 
so porous and light as the pea crop 
sowed broadcast. There is @ dense 
mat of roots that fill the soil and when 
they rot they leave the soil a perfect 
network of little channels or canals. 

These allow the water to soak in the 
soil freely and serve to drain the soil 
by causing the water to sink down and 
pass out through the subsoil, which of 
course is the ideal condition for many 
reasons. 

It not only aids in drainage, but in 
the working the soil the next season. 
Every one knows who has worked a 
crop after peas that the soil is in the 
best possible condition. 

8 The chemical effect on the soil for 
the succeeding crops is unsurpassed, 

Whether to cut the crop, or turn it 
under isa question that will have to 
be decided by each individual farmer; 
and he will of course be governed by 
the richness of the soil, what crop he 
‘wishes to follow the peas, and by the 
value of hay in his section, and amount 
of stock on hand. 





To illustrate: If the farmer has no 


stock and could get but little for the 
hay if cut and sold, then it would pay 
to turn the crop under, butif he has 
stock that could furnish a home mar 
ket for his hay, then it would pay and 
pay well to cutand feed tothem. If 
the land is very thin and quite a dis 
tance from the barn, it might pay then 
to leave the peas on the land. 

My advice, however, is to cut and 
feed if possible, as we then get a double 
benefit. 

If sowed for hay, they should be put 
in broadcast, if for seed then the best 
results are obtained from sowing thick 
in drills about three feet apart and cul 
tivating. Sow two bushels per acre 
if broadcast and one peck if in drills. 
As to the value of the pea crop from a 
chemizal standpoint, or as food for the 
succeeding crop, it cannot be eur 
passed. That it is one of the best nitro- 
gen gatherers can be proven by look: 
ing on the roots of a good healthy vine. 
H indreds of tubercles will be seen and 
upon examination by a microscope 
these will be found to be the habitation 
of myriads of colonies of bacteria that 
possess the peculiar faculty of taking 
up free nitrogen and storing in up as 
plant food. This of course is readily 
available for the next crop, matters 
not what that next crop may be 

The rest of the plant is very rich in. 
the three elements usually contained 
in a fertilizer—nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash. 

It is so rich in nitrogen that on good 
loamy soil, that element is ueually left 
out of the fertilizer that is applied to 
that soil next year, especially as it 
costs more per pound than the other 
two combined 

So where a pea crop has been turned 
under, or even where a good pea stub 
ble has been turned under, it will be 
economy to simply use a phosphorus 
and potash fertilizor. 

This formula I would suggest about 
two parts of phosphorus to two parts 
of potash: Say 490 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 200 pounds kainit per 
acre. 

This mixture used on our ordinary 
crops after a good pea crop will be 
found very beneficial. Put in plenty 
of phosphorous and potash and the 
previous pea crop will do the rest. 

My favorite varieties are the Black 
or Stock pea, Uaknown, Clay, Speckle 
or Whippoorwill. 

Try acrop one time and you will 
continue to grow the best of food and 


finest of land renovators. 
B. IrBy. 


ee ee 
CAN HEMP BE GROWN IN THIS 
STATE? 


The Opinion of the Agriculturist of the 
Experiment Station. 
Correspendence of The Progressive Farmer. 

We have been asked a few times 
about the advisability of growing hemp 
in North Carolina. There is no doubt 
but that this old cultivated crop can 
be successfully grown here. 

The question is more one of market 
and freight rates after the problem of 
breaking and hetcheling out the fibre 
is solved. 

The crop is as easily grown as oats. 
It needs only to be sown and harrowed 
and until harvest time it takes care of 
itself. It is not particularly exhaustive 
but should be sown on rich land and if 
manured with chemicals should have 
as heavy an application as the land 
needs to produce 12 or 15 cwt. of fibre 

The Kantucky Station has given 
some attention to manuring hemp 
lands and has proposed a commercial 
manure to contain 4 per cent. nitro 
gen, 12 per cent. potash and 6 per 
cent. phosphoric acid. It would be 
well for growers of experimental plats 
to remember this. 

We cannot advise farmers to go into 
hemp culture. Hemp may bs high 
just now, but itis not very likely to 
remain so for very long. We under. 
stand that some European crops in 
1896 and 1897 were very low and the 
Philippines cannot be counted on for 
1898 or 1899 crops. Foreign competi 
tion may therefore be abated enough 
for some recovery, but the United 
States Statistician gave arather gloomy 
outlook for this iodustry in the last 
ceneus report. Nevertheless in an ad- 
dress by a gentleman interested in and 
familar with the industry in New 
York State, it is placed in a better 
light. 

When the crop is raised after flower 
ing, the flowering plants should be cut 
just as the flowers are falling off. This 
part is stacked in bundles until the 
seed is nearly ripe when the crop iscut 
with bush scythes or cradles and tied 
in bundles and cured for the seed. 





When seed is beaten out the stalke are 


“rotted” and then dried; after it is 
dried it can be stored for breaking and 
hetcheling out in winter, if this last 
process is done on the farm now. Thie 
is done in a coarser, heavier break 
than that used for flax. The fiber is 
then tied in bundles and baled for 
market. 

This fiber is used in making a num 
ber of varieties of cloth for ropes and 
binder twine. 

If enough capital were directed to 
ward this industry in North Carolina 
and a price could be guaranteed for 
the fiber by parties who would perhaps 
manufacture the fiber raised here near 
the farms where it was produced, it 
may become quite an industry here, 
but without such an assurance we 
doubt the expediency of any farmer’s 
attempting this crop, 

Heup has been grown in North Caro 
lina, and there are old ‘‘breaks” in ex 
istence now in the State, no doubt, on 
which the fiber has been separated by 
“breaking” in the olden times. 

Frank EK EMERY. 


ee 


WHAT CREDIT COSTS. 





Did you ever think of how very e€x- 
pens've a luxury credit is? It doubles 
the expense of book keeping, doubles 
correspondence, multiplies worry 
many times over, often destroys confi 
dence, wrecks business galore, and 
makes mischief of all kinds without 
limit. More than all, many of these 
things enter into the cost of nearly 
everything which is bought and sold, 
and even the cash buyer, with all his 
discounts off, pays enhanced prices be. 
cause of the cost of other people’s credit. 
Imagine the world running a month 
without the credit system! Next to 
the millenium it would do more to 
create and maintain genera! happiness 
than any other condition that could be 
introduced.—National Stockman and 


Farmer. 
———@1+o- oo 


COW PEAS FOR HOGS AND HENS. 


L. W. Lightly, writing in the Na- 
tional Stockman, says: ‘‘A neighbor 
of mine asked me to get him someseed 
(cow peas) to sow for soiling, but an 
extra wet season gave plenty of pas- 
ture and the cow peas were allowed to 
ripen, whereupon the fowls started to 
harvest them, and he told me that his 
chickens never laid so many eggs in 
the same length of time as they did 
while the cow peas lasted, and rightin 
the fall, too, when chickens generally 
stop laying and leisurely change their 
clothes and make up their toilet. Eggs 
were a good price, and the crop of cow 
peas was the most profitable crop he 
raised that season, and he did not have 
the trouble to harvest it either. The 
Kaffir corn he harvested for a winter 
feed for the poultry, and reports ita 
good thing, but by no means equal to 
the peas as an egg-proiucing food. If 
you turn a lot of pigs into a field of 
cow peas when they begin to ripen, 
you will be astonished to find a lot of 
hogs in a remarkably short time,” 


em em 


SALT AS A FERTILIZER. 


The use of salt will not prevent in 
juries by worms in the soil. Salt in 
sufficient quantities to repel the worms 
would prove injurious to the crop. 
Where beneficial, salt acts rather indi 
rectly than as a direct manure. It 
attracts moisture and helps to bind the 
particlesof soil, thus enabling it to hold 
water much more retentively, and en 
abling it therefore to raise water by 
capillary attraction from below in 
greater quantities. Sult, moreover, 
sometimes assists to make inert plant 
food which is present in the soil avail- 
able to the crop. 

Salt is not itself taken up by plants 
of most kinds in such quantities that 
it becomes necessary to apply it in or- 
der to keep up the supply. Salt is pres 
entin moderate 4 antities in all soils, or 
at least its constituents, soda and chlo- 
rine, are present and commonly in 
amounts fully equal to the require- 
ments of our crops. A possible excep 
tion is the mangel wurzel, which often 
appears to be benefited by application 
of salt. 

It appears to be poesible to get all the 
indirect benefits which sometimes fol 
low the application of salt to light, dry 
soils by an application of muriate of 
potash, which in its chemical proper. 
ties ig very similar to salt. In other 
words, by an epplication of muriate of 
muriate of potash the soil attracts 
moisture more largely and holds and 
conducts water to a greater extent. 

Now if, instead of salt, we employ 
the muriate of potash we get the im- 
provement in the physical condition in 
the goil and at the same time we have 





in addition one of the most valuable 
and most frequently deficient elements 
of plant food—potash. Especially is 
ttfound that light, sandy soils often 
contain too little of this element. Ap- 
ply muriate of potash at the rate of 
300 or 350 pounds to theacre. Putthie 
onin the fall if possible, but do not 
hesitate to apply it in early spring. [I 
should prefer to spread it after plow- 
ing and harrow in. 

In place of the muriate of potash it 
may possibly be expedient, once at 
least, to apply kainit to each of the 
fields. This contains considerable 
common galt as well as potash. It 
costs about $15 a ton, while the muriate 
of potash costs about $40. The kainit, 
however, must be applied in consider- 
ably larger amounts To get the same 
amount of potash as would be con- 
tained in 300 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash it will be necessary to use about 
1200 pounds of kainit. The immediate 
benefit to the soil would undoubtedly 
be greater in the case of the kainit than 
with the muriate of potash.—W. P. 
Brooks, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 


_——3 eS) 
DEEP OR SHALLOW PLOWING, 


“Poor Richard,” who originated 
many sayings that cannot be taken 
literally in these days, must no doubt 
be held responsible for many mistakes. 
from following his advice to— 

‘Plow deep while sluggards sleep 
And you shall have grain to seli and 
keep.” 

Thos, Convey, one of the directors 
of Wisconsin institutes, has this to say 
on this subject: 

“Now, with reference to the matter 
of plowing deep or shallow. Itisa 
subjecé that every farmer should care- 
fully study from his own standpoint. 
Some subsoils are comparatively rich 
in fertility. There, of course, the soil 
may be deepened by deep plowing, but 
the plowing should bea little deeper 
each year until the desired depth is 
obtained. Where grass or manure is 
plowed under of course it is better to 
plow shallow unless it might be fora 
root crop and of course deeper plowing 
would have to be depended upon in 
that case, but for a corn crop on graes 
land, and especially grass land top- 
dressed with manure, shallow plowing 
—four or five inches in depth—will 
give good resulte. There is a serious 
objection to shallow plowing, and that 
is, the deeper soil is prepared, the 
greater the capacity of the soil to take 
up and retain moisture, so that if the 
soil is deep it will take up the rainfall 
to the full point of saturation. It has 
been determined that land prepared to 
the depth of ten inches will take up 
two inches of rainfall, which would be 
an extremely heavy rain, of course.” 

Probably in Franklin’s day deep 
plowing would have been what Mr. 
Convey calls shallow—four or five 
inches in depth. The times have 
changed since 1750 A. D. 


— o> oo 


NUTRITIVE AND STIMULANT 
MANURES. 


The word ‘‘fertilizar” has a wide def- 
inition, becauseit really includes every- 
thing that adds to the fertility of the 
soil. Fertilizors may be divided inte 
two classes—direct and indirect—or 
nutritive and stimulant. Direct or 
nutritive fertilizoara furnish the ele- 
ments of plant food needed to give sus- 
tenance and vigor to the growing crops. 
Io other words, they hold the same re- 
lation to plant that bread and meat 
bear to man. This claes of fertilizers 
is of the greatest importance, and 
therefore deserve special consideration. 
at the hands of farmers. 

When we speak of nourishment fur 
the plant we refer to those elements of 
plant food which must be supplied to 
them by man. The value of these ele- 
ments has been so thoroughly estab- 
lished, and is so well known, that to 
speak about them is very much like 
telling an old story. The elements are 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
and upon their proper use depends 
largely the success or failure of farmers’ 
crops. These three elements of plant 
food can be purchased on the market 
in various forms. Nitrogen, for ex- 
ample, can be procured in the shape of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
dried blood, fish scrap, tankage and 
cotton seed meal. At the same time it 
can be supplied to the soil still more 
economically by the cultivation of a 
legume like clover or peas, which crops 
possess the peculiar and distinctive 
property of absorbing nitrogen from 
the atmosphere and transferring it to 
the soil. 

The forms in which phosphoric acid 
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BDITORIAL NOTES. 





"fhe newspapers are saying nothing 
about it, but reports from mapy sec- 
tions of North Carolina convince us 
that Conditions are more than favor 
able for.a general exodus of negroes 
from this State Many negroes are 
already preparing to leave. 

Some weeks ago we sent a letter to 
all delinquents. From some we have 
‘received no reply. To such we wish 
‘to say that we are anxious to move up 
the date on the label of every sub- 
scriber. If you can’t pay full amount 
dus us now, send part pay. Send 50 
cenjs at least and let us give you credit 
for a halt year’s subscription. Weare 
not opposed to the installment plan. 

The $10 and the $1 Jefferson bar qucts 
wera held in New York last week. At 
the former Boss Croker of Tanmany 
begana vigorous crusade against Bryan 
and Bryanism, and by so doing re 
moved from our mindsa serious doubt 
as to Bryan’s fitness for Presidential 
honors I¢ is well to look with sus 
picion on those who can command the 
support of Tammany. 

The Naws and Observer objscts to 
our statement that it failed to protest 
against the action of the legislators in 
regard to theanti-trustlaw. Weinfer 
from this that the Solons knew what 
manner of law they were making when 
thoy transformed an anti trust law into 
a mere makeshift. The legislature did 
some bold things but in the matter of 
trusie, its cowardice was made mani 
fest. 

‘In a rac> riot at Pana, IIl., last week 
four negro men, one negro woman, and 
one white man, were killed. Taking 
into consideration the number of ne- 
groes in each section, it seems that far 
more negroes are killed in race riots 
and lyaching parties in the North thin 
are killed in like manner in the South 
And yet our Naw York contemporaries 


continue to give the South advice as 


$o ho # to treat the negro! 

And now we have a cotton tie trust, 
and Mossrsa. Naylor & Co., of Pitts: 
burg, and Moore Bros. & Co, of Cni 
cago, have notified all firms that are 
in the new trust to present their indi 
vidual stock in New York Monday and 
receive cash or stock in the trust. A 
charter was taken out in New Jersey 
Thursday, tho capital stock being $33, 
000,000 Were the farmers of ‘he 
South as thoroughly organized as they 
were ten years ago, this new trust 
would spsedily meetthe fate of its 
lamented brother, the cotton bagging 
trus}. But the farmers of today do 
not seem to have independence enough 
enough to refuse tribute to anything 
thaj demands it! 


If tha Oonstitvtional amendment is 
adapted, let the negro rememoer that 
after all he is responsible. Showing 
no disp sition to study political q 16¢s- 
tions, ne nas alm st invariably bliodly 
foliawed party leaders. Hs; has never 
raballed against corrupt bosses. On 
the coatrary, at their dictation, he has 
ofien opposed measures calculated to 


‘improve the condition of labor, there- 


by 00: only injuring himself, but also 
injuring tha white laborers of the 
country. Moreover, his blind partisan- 
ship rarely fails to giva potency to the 
catchy cry of ‘white supremacy,” even 
in the mouths of demagogues who 
know that white supremacy is not in 
the least endangered. Were these 
things not true, the adoption of the 
amendmant would not be within the 


range of probability. 
— -— 0 6 <> 0 ee 


SOM& LUDICROUS) AND SOME 
GRaVE MISTAKES. 


Spoaking of incompetency we are re- 
mingded of the legislature of 1899 It 
passed an act regulating elections in 


_ths town of Goldsboro, one of its pro- 


visions bsing that all the voters for 
miyor should be placed in one box and 
ail voters for aldermen in another vox. 
The same act, the News and Observer 
tells us, provides means to prevent the 
eacape of these boxed voters! The 
sams iszgiaiature made a law which 
aNemaly declares that the treasurer 
of Greene county ‘‘shall be refunded to 
the. tax payers.” It also made the 
Commissioner of Labor the tax col- 
lector for Bryson City. Andnowcomes 
news, through Col olde, that Auditor 
Ayer has been ‘‘stumped” by an in- 
quiry from a sheriff as to how section 
3 of tha new revenue act is to be con 
strutd. Line 4 says corporations with 
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$25 000 capital or less pay $5; line 19 
says if it is not over $1,000 1t shall be 
$10. and line 32 says $25 tax on $10,000. 

Moreover, the legislators supposed 
that the Jin Crow car law was not to 
go into + ff ct until June 1st, but it has 
been discovered that the bill says the 
law ‘‘shall be ia force from and afier 
its ratification.” 

With these facts before it, we are not 
surprised to fiad tlre Scotland Neck 
Oommonwealth saying: 

‘Perhaps a D>mocratic newspaper 
is not «x ected to say it, but candor 
compels [he Common wealth to observe 
that the last legislature made many 
ludicrous mistakes which seem inex 
cusable. Almost every day some mis 
take made in copying the laws is pub- 
lished. A; tne laws are being published 
these mistakes are coming to light, 
some of them; and perhaps others that 
we do not hear of. To say the least of 
it, there seems to have been grossa neg- 
ligence somewhere in allowing so many 
mistakes to creep in.” 

———— 2 ese oe ———_ 

HE DAY CASE, 
On last Tuesday the Supreme Oourt 
handed down a decision which rein 
states Capt. W. H. Day as Superin 
tendent of the penitentiary. It willbe 
remembered that the late legislature 
passed an act placing the penitentiary 
in charge of a board or corporation 
Capt. Day had been appointed by the 
Governor to fill out the unexpired term 
of Superintendent Mewboorne. Oapt 
Day brought suit for reinstatement 
The lower court decided against him 
and he carried it to the Supreme 
Court. 
Toe decision will be generally ap 
proved as good law and as a matter of 
fair play. The pedple like fairness in 
everything. 
We congratulate the people of the 
State on having an able, fair and im 
partial judiciary in the present Sa 
preme Cours. It may be along time 
before they elect another court of equal 
personality. They can if they will, 
out partisanship may stand in the way 
until some years have elapsed. The 
present Supreme Oourt has not been 
biased, politically, no matter which 
party has been concerned. In every 
instance they have held that no politi 
cal faction has a right to revolutionize 
and take charge of the various institu 
tions and departments of State govern- 
ment unless it could doso constitu- 
tionally, decently and legaily, and the 
court 1s right 
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IN TH#S PHILIPPINES. 





Press dispatches say that though 
hundreds of Filipinos are daily re- 
turniog to their homes and are desirous 
of resuming peaceful pursuits, and 
though the proclamation issu:d by the 
United States Paoiippine commicsion 
has givea an impetus to this move 
ment, the war is far from ended. Oae 
of the foremost American generals 
said receatly: ‘‘We will see 100 000 
soldiers in the Philippines before the 
Americans control the islands,” and a 
majority of the army are of his opin 
ion. 

Icis generally coasidered that great 
reenforcemen's are necessary, there 
not being a sufficient number of Amer 
ican troops in tne archipelago to make 
aconquest of the island of Luzon, 
aad hold the posts occupied; and it is 
thought that it would be c:ieaper io 
the long run and have a better effect 
upon the natives to establish Amor. 
icau supremacy effectually and q 1icely 
than to temporiz3 with a score of re: 
belltons. 

Meantime skirmishing continues. 
O.1 Monday our troops captured Santa 
Cruz after a short but fierce fight in 
whicno we Jost not one killed and only 
a few wounded, while the I .lipinos are 
reported to have left on the fisld of 
battle six:yeight killed and forty 
wounded Santa Cruz is a town of 
about twelve thousand inhabitante, 
about forty five miles from Manila; it 
is an importaoct strategic point because 
its porsession and that of the lake com. 
plete the American line from weat to 
e:8* across Luz dn. 

Oa Friday five Americans—D.ko 
taus— were amoushed and killed. Ac. 
cording to latest reports the American 
los3es since Fsoruary fourth are aa 
follows: 

K:itied—Two hundred and one. 

Wounded—Nine hundred and seven- 
ty four. 

General Lawton’s expedition is now 
moving slowly along the lake. His 
men have taken several towns and 
had several skirmisnes. 

A mj rity of tae Uaited 8 ates vol 
uateers are eager to return home; and 
*'We did not enlist to fight niggers” is 
@ remark that is Constantly heard. 

While braver work than they are do 
ing is impossible to find, they consider 
that there is small glory ia guerilla 
warfare, the dangers and hardships of 
which cannot be appreciated at home. 
The volunteers construe their enlist: 
ment ‘to the close of the war with 
— and wish to be relieved by regu 
are. 





TWO VICTORIES FOR MUNICIP- 
AL OWNERSHIP AND 
PURITY IN POLITICS. 


The reports from the various city 
elections, to which some reference was 
made in our news columns last week, 
sre as & Whole very gratifying 

In Chicago the contest for the may 
oralty was three cornered, the caindi- 
dates being Carter H. Harrison, Demo- 
crat; Z.1a R Carter, Republican, and 
Joho P. Altgeld, Independent Damo- 
crat. The vote was as follow:: 
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Mr. Altgeld, we are told, ‘‘entered 
the field as an independent Democrat, 
because of Mayor Harrison’s alleged 
combination with Richard Croker, of 
New York, to transfer the control of 
the National party in 1900 from the 
Western element to Tammany Hail 
and the conservative wing in the East 
—a plan which he proposed to defeat 
by defeating Mr. Harrison and so-pre 
veoting his control of the next State 
convention.” 

The two planks in his platform were 
‘‘Municipal O wnership” and ‘‘the Chi- 
cago platform ” 

But the former was the overshadow 
ing issue, and the idea of municipal 
ownership of street rail ways and other 
natural monopclies became so popular 
that long before the election Chicago 
found in each of the candidates an ar 
dent supporter of the reform. The fact 
that nearly 50,000 D2mocrats bolted 
the regular nomination of their party 
in order to support Altgeld does not to 
our minds confirm the claim of Harri- 
son’s friends that Altgeld is now dead 
politically. | Harrison’s re elecuion 
seems to have been due to a desire on 
the part of the people to show their ap- 
preciation of his masterly defence of 
the city’s interests against the street 
railway magnates rather than to any 
special admiration for his stand on the 
money questionor Bryanism. He had 
the support of nearly all the Ropubii- 
can newspapers, Carter, the Repubili- 
can candidate, being considered a 
secret friend of the street railway own 
ere. Friends of Altgeld claim that 
Harrison’s reelection by R:publican 
votes will cost him his place in the 
Democratic party. 

Tae Chicago election therefore clearly 
shows: firat, the astonishing popular 

ity of municipal ownership and, sec 

ond, a gratifying weakening of party 
ties. 

In the election at Toledo, Oi0, these 
two lessons were even more strongly 
emphasiz3d. Not within a decade has 
principle had such a triumph over 
party, and perhaps never before has 
mua ‘cipal ownership won such a sigaal 
victory. Two years ago, Samuel M. 
Jones, @ manufacturer and a Republi- 
can, was elected Mayor of Toledo, a 
city of 145000 inhabitants. Mayor 
Jones became convinced of the neces 

sity of municipal ownership of ‘‘public 
utilities’”—meaning such things as 
lighting plants and street transporta 

tion systems—and in season and out 
of season he preached this doctrine. 
This, of course, brought down upon 
him the wrath of Rspublican bosses 
and professional politicians and they 
determined to prevent his nomination 
for a second term. And they did. But 
Mayor Jones, b:lieving that his course 
had the approval of the majority of 
the citizens of Toledo, announced him 

self an independent candidate. His 
platform was: 

‘Public ownership of all public utili- 
ties ; 

“No grant of new or extension of 
existing franchisee; 

“The abolition of the contract sys- 
tem of doing the work of city improve. 
ment; 

‘The substitution of the day labor 
plan with a minimum wage of $1 50 
for an eight hour day, and 

“Tne employment of organizad labor 
on all public work.” 

The campaign was hard fuught and 
more votes were polled than any at 
previous election in Toledo. 

And the result surprised the most 
hopeful of Mayor Jones’ supporters. 
Two thirds of the R3publicans of Tole 
do repudiated the party machine, 
which at the bidding of moneyed in- 
terests had refused to re nominate Mr. 
Jones and two thirds of the Democrats 
of thecity abandoned the regular nomi- 
nee of their party and voted for Jones, 
Of the total vote he received 16 895 
against 4 266 for the regular R2puopli- 
can candidate and 3 125 for the Demo- 
cratic nominee. Speaking of the re- 
sult he says: 

“The overwhelming victory * * * 
is a great triumph for the common peo 
ple and indicates the beginning of a 
movement for : q 1ality of opportunity 
that is destined to sweep this country. 
It cannot be accounted for on the nar 
row hyp thesis of the ‘personal popu- 
larity of the candidate,’ as the partisan 
press of this ciiy is seeking to show. 
Ic is the triumph of priaciple over 
party. It is the dawn of the day that 
is to see ths emancipation of the people 





from the long night of bondage to party 
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superstition, class hatred, and slavery 
to the corporations. 

“The victory indicates that the peo 
ple have tired of ring rule in the inter- 
catcf corporations; that the crack of 
the whip that places party above prin- 
ciple no longer has any terror for men 
born free. 

“Oa one Side of this question stood 
organiz7d labor in asolid phalanx, and 
with organizad labor practically all of 
the working people, and the intelligent 
masses who believe in fair play and do 
pot ask anythiog more for themselves 
than tht y are willing to grant to others 
Over against them stood both political 
machines, the partisan press of the 
city, and the franchise-hungry cor 
porations, The victory proves that 
the people will yet have their own.” 

The lessons taught by these two elec 
tions have startled and alarmed party 
bosses. The Associated Press tried to 
keep the matter quiet and in this ea- 
deavor the great danlies of the country 
assisted—just as they did in regard to 
the adoption of the principle of direct 
legislation by the State of South Da 
kota last fall—but the facts haveleaked 
out and the people are discussing them. 

The general opinion seems to be that 
held by the New York Independent, 
which says: 

‘Toledo, Chicago and Detroit point 
to the acceptance by National parties 
of the doctrine of public control, grad 
ually but surely, with respect to cer- 
tain agencies of National scope which 
are now in the possesion of corpora. 
tions. It may be predicted with con. 
fidence that the great parties will soon 
consider the expediency of extending 
the domain of public ownership in the 
direction indicated by the National 
monopoly of the postal service. It 
may be that the first step will be to- 
ward the acq lisition of the telegraph 
lines or the creation of a system of 
postal savings banks.” 

Let disheartened reformers of all 
parties take fresh courage. The voters 
of the couatry are baginning to care 
little for the party lash, and that is the 
beginning of political wisdom. 

Not less alarmed at the general re 
action against machine rule and againat 
special privileges to corporations than 
the party bosses, are thosa who have 
taken part in the schem+2 of the trusts 
to fleece the peopie They see the 
hand writing on the wall. The people 
have only to keep up the fizht and vic- 
tory is theirs 

—_——s Do ee 
AS TO THEe CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT. 


It is not our intention to misrepre- 
sent any man or measure, party or 
paper. We recently q ted from the 
New York Outlook, an article on the 
proposed Oonstitutional amendment 
regulating the right of suffrage and 
made some comments thereon. The 
next morning the News and Observer 
accused us of misrepresenting the 
amendment. As a number of ‘‘me 
too” newspapers, such as the Windsor 
Ledger have reiterated the News and 
Oo erver’s statement, we feet that in 
justice to ourselves, our reply to the 
Observer’s statement should be given 
to our readers, in order that they may 
understand our position. Our reply is 
as follows: 


To the Editor: 

In the News and Observer of yester 
day morning io language which you 
must admit was harsh, undiznificd 
and uncalled for, you say The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has ‘j ined hands 
with Pritchard and Isasc Smith in the 
fight against the Cor s itutional Amend 
ment.” Iam not prepared to enter a 
mud slinging contest. but wish to say 
that The Progressive Farmer has taken 
tO such stand, and that there is noth- 
ing in the editorials to which you re- 
fer, to warrant such an inference. 

For my own part (and I am the 
author of the editorials to which you 
refer) I now think—though I have 
not given the q 1estion a very thorough 
study—that the supporiers of the 
amendment are much batter equipped 
with argument than are those who op- 
pose it, provided the constitutionality 
of the grandfather clause can be clearly 
established. But as an editor I try to 
discuss the questions of the day in an 
unbizsed and unprejudiced manner. 
{know that the white man is better 
prepared to exercise the right of auff. 
rage tban is the negro. But on the 
other hand, I Know that designing pol- 
iticians have more than once used the 
cry of ‘‘white supremacy” for base 
and ucholy purposes. It seems that, 
the constitutionality of the grand 
father clause established, the amend. 
ment would take the race question out 
of politics and would thereby give a 
death blow to the politician who does 
the bidding of the bidding of the negroes 
in order to secure their votes, and to 
the equally unprincipled demagogue 
who, without the character necessary 
to command support, whips the unowil- 
ling voters into line with the cry of 
‘‘white supremacy.” In that the 
amendment would do vast good. 

But Iam not in favor of deceiving 
the people and for declaring that ‘the 





people should know for what they 


vote,” The Progressive Farmer is 
abused and maligned. I am accussd 
of m s-epresenting, eic., because, for. 
sooth, Ido not jrin the Observer in 
saying to the people, ‘*Vote for the 
amendment and then we'll have the 
Supreme Oourt teil you what you 
voted for!” Iam confident that if the 
constitutionality of the grandfather 
clause is not clearly established, the 
amendment will be defeated. I gave 
my reason for this beliof in tha state- 
ment: 

“It is admitted that if the grand- 
father clause is unconstitutional the 
educational qualification will apply to 
whites and blacks alike.” 

Upon this you commsant as follows: 

“admitted by whomt We know 
that it was not ‘admitted’ by any law- 
yeriu the General Assembly, Asa 
matter of fact there iso’s a fledgeling 
lawyer in theSitate who does not know 
that if the Federal Supreme Oourt de 
clares the grandfather clause uncon 
constitutional, the whole act will be 
declared unconstitutional, for they are 
not such provisions as can be separa 
ted. They all stand or fall together. So 
much for that assertion.” 

Now, the grandfather clause is con 
tained in section 5 of the proposed 
amendment. D2 >es the Observer mean 
to say that in declaring this section 
unconstitutional, the Supreme Oourt 
would thereby nullify the educational 
qualification preecribed for both races 
in section 4, which, it has declared, is 
constitutional? 

Why, the News and Observer itself 
in an editorial January 12, 1899, de 
clared in favor of the grandfather 
clause, but added that the amendment 
should be so framed that in case this 
was declared ucconstitutional an edu- 
cational qualification would still re- 
main—to use its own words, ‘‘pro- 
visions for restricting the suffrage of 
the mass of ignorant negro voters.” 
Nothing in that about ‘‘all the provis 
ions standing or falling together.” 
I have taken it for granted that 
you meant, an educational qualifica- 
tion, you having previously declared 
against a property qualification. At 
any rate I am now occupying the same 
position the Observer then occupied, 
although it now disposes of its argu- 
ment of three months ago with a con- 
temptuous wave of the hand in true 
‘ flsdgling lawyer” style. Allow me to 
quote an entire paragraph from your 
editorial of Jan. 12ih: 

“Bit, however strong the argument 
in favor of the constitutionality of the 
Lou s‘ana plan, there is doubt whether 
it would be upheld. I: is a doubt that 
should give paus: to those who believe 
it the ideal plan. In view of the doubts, 
the plas should be so protected as to 
MAKE SURE THAT IF THE COURTS ANNUL 
If THERE WILL STILL REMAIN P&OVIS- 
IONS FOB RESTRICTING THE SUFFRAGE of 
the mags of ignorant negro voters. [he 
issue is too momentous for us to take 
any chance as to constitutionality that 
forethought and prudenc3 can avert, 
and we feel sure that the very able 
joint committee charged with drafting 
the amendment will shape it in such 
way as to m «ke it as perfect as human 
wisdom can frame it.” 

It is unnecessary for me to call your 
attention to the tact that in this para- 
graph you clearly deny that all the 
provisions were to stand or fall to 
gether 

I should be very glad to have you or 
some lawyer (nota ‘‘flodgliag”) point 
out in what respects the amendment as 
framed fails to measure up to the 
standard set by you in the paragraph 
just quoted. 

Hoping that you will give this a 
place in your columns, Iam, 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE H. Por 
Associate E jitor Progressive Farmer 





This reply was printed in the earlier 
editions of Sunday’s News and Ooserv- 
er, together with the following rejoin 
der on the part of the editorof that 
paper: 

“The quotation from the News and 
Ooserver is consistent with our posi 
tion. Knowing in advance that the 
enemies of White Supremacy would 
take advantage of any weak point in 
the amendment, we urged the com. 
mittee to ‘‘shape it in such way as to 
make it as perfect as human wisdom 
can frame it. The committee did this, 
consulted with the avlest lawyers in 
the States, and presented the amend- 
ment as it is to be voted upon, all of 
the 50 lawyera in that body saying it 
was constitutional. Ic makes certain 
that all white men can vote, leaves no 
loop -hole for distranchising any white 
man, and makes all plain sailing for 
the real, advocates of White Suprem 
acy. The ablest lawyers in Louisiana 
and North Carolina say it is cons:itu- 
tional. We accept their decision. To 
vote for the amendment is to have 
White Supremacy permanently; to 
vote against it is to give us another 
era of negrorule. That is all that is 
involved in the amendment.” 

It will be noticed that Mr. Daniels 
sigoally fails to tell us in what respect 
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that would in case of the nullification 
of the grandfather clause, etill contain 
‘provisions for restricting the auf. 
frage”—diffors trom the one finally do. 
cided upon. 

Tosum up the whole matter: The 
News and Ooserver, three months ago 
insisted that the Supreme Court could 
nullify one sec ion of an amendment 
without invalidating the remaining 
sections. It now denies that this can 
be done, but does not give any reason 
for changing ita mind. The New 
York Outlook, a good _ author. 
ity, seems to en iorss the position taken 
by the News and Observer in its edito. 
rial of January 12ih. If the staiement 
that all the sections stand or fall to. 
gether is true, let some of the 50 law. 
yer members of the Legislature to 
which the News and Oodserver refers, 
fully explain the matter and quote 
precedents. 

Tae people want light. Epithets and 
abuse do not answer our questions, 
Nor do they convince the people that 
we are wrong, or frighten us into gi. 
lence. Let the question be settled. 
WITCHCRAFT IN NORTH CARO. 

LINA. 





A Case Tried in Lincoln Court in Which 
a Witch Doctor is the Defendant. 
There was acase tried in Lincoln 

court this week in which witchcraft 

played an important part, says the 

Newton Eaterprise. 

Chrie Detter was on trial on an in. 
dictment for embezzlement and Martin 
Smith was the principal witness. 
Smith swore that Detter claimed to be 
@ witch doctor and represented to him 
that his sister, an inmate of his house, 
was bewitched. After treating her for 
some time, hesaid that the whole house 
and every crack in the house was full 
of witches and that the only way to 
get rid of them and cure the patient 
was to burn the house. Smith and his 
family had such implicit confidence in 
the witch doctor that the house was 
set on fire and burned down. During 
the burning the doctor stood by witha 
big stick to kill the witcbes as they 
came out. But after the fire he claimed 
that they had escaped up the chimney. 
Smith had a large fat hog and the doc- 
tor claimed that the witches had taken 
refuge in the hog, but that they could 
be driven out by hitting the hog be- 
tween the eyes. 

Acting onthe doctor’s instructions 
Smith took a big stick of wood and hit 
the hog on the head while the doctor 
held the hog’s mouth open with a large 
bu cher knife to enable the witctes to 
escape. The first lick was not hard 
enough and the doctor called for a 
harder lick The next blow killed the 
hog. Then the doctor said that certain 
portions of the hog, if eaten by any 
member of the j/amily, would cause in- 
stant death, but would have no delete- 
rious effect on anybody else. Hedrew 
@ mark close behind the shoulder 
blades and convinced Smith that if any 
of his family ate any of the meat back 
of this line it would bring sure and im- 
mediate death. Smith therefore tock 
the head and shoulders and the doctor 
the hams and sides. 

All this was brought out on the 
witness stand to show the power that 
Detter had acqiired over mith. 
While all this witch doctoring was go- 
ing on Smith was living in Burke 
county After the fire and hog epi- 
sodes the doctor informed Smith that 
to get out of the reach of the witches, 
he would have to leave that section. 
He advised him to moveto Lincoln 
county, and undertook to act as agent 
for himin the purchase of a piece of 
land from William L Baker. He 
agreed to make the trade for two dol- 
lars. Ina few days he appeared with 
a deed from himeelf to Smith in which 
the price was named at $240, repre- 
senting that that was the leas: he could 
get the land for. Heexplained that he 
had the deed from Baker made to him- 
self as he could buy it in hisown ns me 
cheaper thaa he could if Baker had 
known he was buying it for somebody 
else, but that $240 was the exact price 
he had paid Baker. Smith thereupon 
paid him $240 for the land and $2 (or 
his services. 

Smith found out.afterward that Det- 
ter only paid $175 for the land and had 
cheated him out of $65 This seemed 
to shake his coaofidence in the witch 
doctor, and he picked up courage 
enough to consult a lawyer, which 
led up to an indictment for emb« zzle- 
ment and a suit to recover his $65 

The jury found the doctor guilty 
and Judge Coble sent him to jail His 
sentence will probably be a term in 
the penitentiary. 

This tale may sound strange to peo 


ple who have been laboring under the 
impreesion that belief in witches 18 
only @ myth, or at least confined to 
come very remote or benighted sections 
of the country. But Catawba and 
Lincoln people must not puton any 
aire Over the fact that the scene of thé 
witches is laid in the South Mountstos 
of Burke and comfort the neelves (0 
the belief that no such ignorance could 
exist in their own counties, Both 
Smith and Detter have lived in Oataw: 
ba county and both are now living 2 


the amendment he had in mind—one j Lincoln county. 
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STATE NEWS. 


Cream {the State Press—Drops f Turpentine 
¢rnins of Rice from the East —Clusters 
<* @rapes and Tobacco Stems from the 

“orth—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 

Wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 

The A. and M. College commence 
ment wiil be held Juae 9:h. The gradu- 
ating class numbers seventeen. Mr. 
Waiter Page will deliver the literary 
address. Mr. Page, a native of North 
Carolina, is the distinguished editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

Lincoln Journal: A regular pitched 
battle occurred at @ negro church near 
Iron Station on Sunday a week ago. 
There were about 30 colored men in the 
row all of whom came out of it more 
or less badly bunged up Warrants 
have been issued for about 15 of the in 
surgents and if they can be hived in 
time they will be tried at this term of 
the court . 

The Asheville Citizen says the moet 
unfavorable reports as to the condition 
of the wheat crop comes from all parts 
of Wescern North Carolina. The yiela 
this year, 16 thinks, will be nothing 
like that of last year, the fact being 
due to the combined iofiuence of the 
bitter cold of the latter part of the 
winter and the continued wet weather 
since: that time. ; 

Washington, April 13 —The Presi 
dent today sgain appointed Hamilton 
G. Evart United States judge for the 
Wesiero D.stricé of North Carolina. 
This has become @ Cacus Celebre, as 
this is his third appointment, the Sen 
ate having failed to cox firm him for 
reasons fully set forth atthe time. The 

President's safest advisers have urged 
him strongly not to repeat this nomi 
nation, but political necessities have 
proved inexorable. 

Gastonia Gizecte: A Mecklenburg 
man denies to The Charlotte O oserver 
that the blackberries have all been 
killed, O‘ course the berries are not 
killed. We are something of a black 
berry expert ourself, and rise tore 
mark that it is not even time for them 
to blo@ yet. Unless something hap 
pens later on, we may expect the usual 
crop of blackberries and taxes in this 
year of grace 1899. This is official. 


Press dispatches say it has been dis 
covered in New York that second hand 
clothing infected with disease is being 
shipped from that city to Southern 
points. Acting on this information 
the board of health of Raleigh has or 
dered all second hand clothing stores 
in toe city closed up until the stcck 
has been disinfected. Future ship 
ments of second hand clothing must be 
accompanied by a certificate from the 
health authorities of the city from 
which the shipment is made. 


Mr, Tappan Adney who has been in 
Daws.2n City, Klondike, for over one 
year is ona visit to his mother Mrs. 
R. C. K-nney, cf this place. Ha was 
in th: K: dike a3a reporter for * Har 
pers” of Naw York, both asa writer 
andartist Ha had quite a long trip in 
coming back by way of Bobring sea. 
Many improvements have been made 
io transportation especially since he 
first went to Klondike. Then you had 
to pay 44 cents a pound freight on bag 
gage and thie is reduced to 8 centsa 
pound. — Chatham Citizen. 

News and Ooserver: The sale of 
fertil zsr tags this sesson is about 10 
per Cont. leas than it was at this time 
last year. This is accounted for on two 
grounds: Decrease in the cotton 
acreage and the back wardness of farm 
work by reason of the cold weather 
and continued rains, Officials at the 
Agricultural D-partment expect this 
falling off tobe more than made up 
later in the season. There has been a 
large increase in the tobacc) acreage 
of the S ate, and sales of fertiliz-ra for 
that purpose have not yet well begun. 


It reports from Union Mine, near 
Salisbury, are to be believed, it is the 
richest deposit of copper in the worid. 
An immense vein of gold and copper 
bearing ore runs through the mine 
property for over half a mile. Tae ore 
at the eurface runs about 3 per cent. 
copper, at water level it is 5 per cent., 
&t about 600 feet 10 per cent., and still 
deeper it reaches trom 15 to 40 per 
Cent , copper until at the bottom there 
are large sheets of native copper. The 
gold contents of the ore averages from 
$3 to $7 50 per ton. Mining experts say 
there are some ten or twelve miles of 
Copper, gold and silver veins on the 
Property, every foot of which can be 
profitably worked. Interested parties 
estimate the copper deposits alone to 
be worth over $8 00000). This mine 
was worked in 1860 61, but has ever 
Since lain idle and undeveloped.— Ex 

The Mt. Olive Advertiser says: The 
8now storm of Tuesday, April 4h 
Caused heavy loss to our truckers, At 
the time we go to preae it is difficult to 
form an absolutely cirrect estimate of 
the damage to strawberries, but after 
diligent inquiries we believe the follow 
ing will be found as accurate a report 
488 Can be made at this time. At Mount 
Olive those growers who depended 
Upon “nature and not science” for 
Weather predictions, covered their 


plants; those who pinned their faith 
upon the reports issued by the Weather 
Bureau, allowed their plants to remain 


uncovered. It is estimated that only 
50 per cent were covered. O! the un. 
covered berries the loss will probably 
reach 75 per cent of the berries and 
blooms now formed; thedamaze to the 
covered berries will not be over 20 per 
cent and some growers think even less. 
The average loas will be in the neigh 

borhood of 33} per cent but may vary 
several points either way. 

A special to The Charlotte Observer 
from Chapel Hiil says: Senator Marion 
Butler has written a letter to Dr. E A. 
Alderman, president of the university, 
in which he states positively that be 
will be here in a few daye to undertake 
the atudy of lawin the University Law 
School, which is now under the charge 
of Profeesor J. Crawford Biggs Sona 

tor Butler graduated from the U aiver 

sity in 1884, and studied law here for 
@ short time in 1895 Hs; has been read- 
ing law of late, and the siudy will be 
by no means new to him. The Senator 
will take the regular course in the 
school until the close of the term in 
May. will then continue his studies in 
the Summer Law School, which com. 
mences July 1st, and will stand for 
license to practice at the meeting of the 
Supreme Court in September. He 
writes that he wili be here very soon, 
and would have arrived sooner but for 
the illness of Mrs. Butler.” 


A dispatch to the Raleigh Post from 
Greensboro, April 13:h, says: Capt. 
Chas. Price concluded his argument 
for the bondholders in the Wilkes bond 
case this morning. He madea strong 
speach, citing opinioas of learned jur 
ists to sustain his contention. T. B. 
Finley and Judge Avery followed, 
making strong arguments. Judge 
Avery contended that the issue of the 
bonds was invalid, because the act of 
1897, under which they were issued, 
was unconstitutional. He claimed that 
the raiiroad repudated its part of the 
contract first, and that the peopleof 
Wilkes could come into a court of 
equity with better grace than either 
the railroad or the bondholders. Juige 
Purnell entered a decree ordering the 
continuance of the case in the Circuit 
Court and appointiog a recaiver to 
hold the accumulated interest on the 
bonds. Attorneys for the respondents 
exsepted. The case will next come up 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Richmond, on Tuesday after the second 
Monday in May. 





Oe 
THE DAY CASE. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the case of State va.) W. H. Day, writ 
ten by Justice Montgcom:ry and handed 
down last Tuesday, is quite lengthy. It 
reverses the decision of the lower court 
and declares Day entitled to the office 
of Superintendent of the S:ate’s Prison 
The following statement of the main 
points contained in the opinion, and 
also of the main points contained in the 
opinionsof Justic3s Furches and Clark, 
was written for the Charlotte Ooserver 
by Col. Oids. He says: 

“Tne opinion says the object of the 
parties to the suit was simply to have 
a decision as to who is entitled to the 
custody of the State’s prison and con 
victs therein. The quostion is, was the 
cffice of superintendent abolished by 
the act of 1899? The court says it had 
no trouble in arriving at the conc!usion 
that the cffi:e of superiatendent is not 
an office created by the Constitution 
There is a contract existing between 
the State and the defendant D.y as to 
his cffice, and it caanot be vitiated 
during histerm. The State, through 
the legislature, might be satisfied that 
the management under the ex°2cutive 
board created by the directore, under 
the act of 1899, is a better plan and a 
safer one for the public, yet that is 
only a matter of method of manage- 
ment The choice between two modes 
(that is, whether it is better for three 
to control than one) is su:ha choice 
that cannot be made until the defend 
ant’s term hag expired. The State’s 
prison is substantially the same insti- 
tution it was before the act of 1899 
The purposes for which it was estao 
lished are the same now as then, and 
the duties performed by the superin- 
tendent are substantially the same as 
those transferred to the board of direc 
tors and now being performed by the 
executive committee No new duties 
have been imposed and no new power 
granted, except that to lease or sell 
lands, which does not alter the nature 
or characier of the institution. No 
fucciion or duty which was formerly 
performed by or imposed upon the 
superintendent is abolished. The func 
tions and duties of that c ffice are still 
necessary to the public welfare. They 
have not been abolished; they have 
been simply tran:ferred to others. 
That cannot b3 done according to the 
law of the land. The contract of the 
State with the superintendent must be 
kept. It is not valid argument to con 
tend that the executive board can con 
duct the S:ate’s prison in a better and 
more satisfactory manner than can one 





man, Y2u cannot oust the incumbent 





of his office and continue the office 
afterwards. and this rule applies to 
offices created by the Constitution, a8 
well as those created by the legislature. 
It is not necessary for the appointment 
and nomination of the defendant Day 
to have been confirmed by the Senate. 
Toere was a vacancy due to the resig- 
nation of Mewboorne. The Governor 
never makes nominations to fill vacan- 
cies in office. H» does that alone in all 
cases. The defendent Day is entitled 
to the poeseesion of the property of the 
State’s prison, to the control of con- 
victs, as under the law of 1897, and to 
the right to exscute the duties of the 
office of superintendent. 

‘Jastices Furches writes a concur- 
ring opinion. That itis too plain for ar 
gument that Day’s position was a pub 
lic cffice; that this is not denied and 
that he had property in this cffice 
which could not be transferred to an- 
other or others; that this ig the law of 
North Carolina, and that this court 
has eo held in every case involving 
this qiestion. It wasso laid down in 
the great case of Hoke vs. Henderson, 
held ever since 1833 to be the leading 
case of this su>j ct and styled by Chief 
Justice Pearson, ‘‘that Great Mine of 
Loarning.” Judge Furches then gays: 
“I donot expect to eater into discus: 
sion, of politics that might influence 
me if I were acting as the legislature, 
nor do I expect to count the number of 
lawyers in the legisla: ure which passed 
this act, nor do I expect to impugn 
their motives, as it s:ems to be thought 
I willif Iam notof the opinion that 
the act is unconstitutional. This kind 
of argument sbould have no weight 
with an independent judiciary. If 
this suggestion is true, it convicte every 
juige who has ever occupied a seat on 
this court of being guilty of impugn- 
ing the motives of the legislature— 
Taylor, Henderson, Ruffia, Pearson 
and all their associates. If this were 
so, I suppose there would never be an- 
other legielative act declared uncon- 
stitutional. This court constituted 
now, as then, declared the act of 1897, 
which attempted to take charge of the 
insane asylums, unconstitutional. I 
must now hold as I did then.” 


“Judge Clark dissents. Hoe says the 
management and control of the State’s 
prison is essentially a government 
function and is an indisputable part of 
administration of the criminal laws of 
the State. No legislature can denude 
the State of that power by giving it 
away or bargaining it away. Itisa 
startling contention of the defendant, 
Day, that because the legislature of 
1897 placed the control of the State’s 
prison in a superintendent’s hands, 
with vast powers and privileges and 
$2 500 salary, therefore a subsequent 
legislature is powerless to resume con 
trol and change the management, be- 
cause that would deprive him of his 
pay. This is to make the incident 
greater than the subject and the inal- 
ienable right of the State to control its 
own inetitutions, subject to an cflice 
holder and for a salary. The only 
question is whether the office of super- 
intendent has been actually abolished, 
as a law making power has unequivo 
cally said the entire government of 
the penitentiary is abolished, roct and 
branch. Ose man power’ is swept 
away, the old cffize of supintendent 
not only does not exist, but such office 
is totally incompatible in every partic. 
ular with the new form of government 
provided by the legislature. Theoffice 
of superintendent does not exist either 
potentially or colorably; no one exer 
cises it or draws its emoluments, The 
legislature had the power to abolish it 
aod has done soin unmistakable lan 
guage, and we must take it that it has 
done go in good faith. Inallthis there 
is surely no indication that there has 
been any subterfuge practiced by the 
legielature, or that the cffise of super 
intendent is stillin existence. If un 
disposed to charge a coordinate de 
partment with subterfuge, we must 
recall that there sat in that body 56 
lawyers,among them many of the most 
eminent members of the profession, 
thoroughly acquainted with the de. 
cisions of courts, and that if there had 
been subterfuge it was not uninten 
tentional, but deliberate, and they 
were not capable of it. In making 
laws the legislature is acting within 
its exclusive province and discharging 
a duty for which has been elected. It 
is a cardinal principle that courts can 
not enter the legislative department 
and set aside a law it has made unless 
it is clearly in conflict with the Oonsti- 
tution. Oa careful review it would 
seem that the ruling of the court be 
low was in every particular a just and 
true declaration of law under all pre 
vious declarations, to wit: that the 
cffize of superintendent, created by the 
act of 1897, has been abolished ; that it 
has not been substantially re estab 
lished in another form, nor have its 
emoluments, powers and duties been 
conferred on others for the purpose of 
ousting the defendant, Day, and that 
the ast of 1899 creates conformation 
with all necessary and sufficient pow: 
ers to carry into effsct the purposes of 





the act, and should be effirmed,” 


THE LATEST NEWS. 


Brief Items Picked Up Here and There 
From the Tropics to the Pole Tell- 
ing of all the Important Events 
of the Past Week 

Vice-President Hobart is seriously 
ill. 
The Samoan Commission leaves San 
Francisco, April 25th for Samoa. 
The trial of Senator Q 1ay is in prog 
ress, At this writing his succ2sor bas 
not been elected. 


Hon. H. A. Tabor, postmaster at 
Danver Colorado, and former United 
States Senator from that State, died 
Monday. 

The Rome correspondent of the 
Daily Mail says: ‘‘While the Pope’s 
health has improved, few deny that 
his life is slowly ebbing away.” 


Secretary of War—familiarly known 
as ‘‘Beef”—Alger has returned from 
Cuba and announces that he has not 
the remotest idea of retiring from the 
Cabinet. 


The total revenue of the Puailippine 
Islands, since the American occupa- 
tion began August 13,1898 was §2.- 
988,000. Of this total $80 000 is from 
lloiio and from Cebu. 


The bodies of 336 «fficers and men 
who died in Cuba or Porto Rico were 
buried at Arlington Cemetery, near 
Wasbington, recently. President Mc 
Kinley and Cabinet attended the core- 
monies. 


An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the United States, Germany and 
Great Britain, for the appointment of 
a Joint High Commission for Samoa 
Unanimity will be necessary upon all 
decisions of the Commission. 


Jas. Robinson, a young white man, 
has been indicted at Waynesville, Ga, 
for the murder of Gilbert Ellison, a 
negro preacher. Eilison was called to 
the door of his church Sunday night 
while services were in progress and 
shot. He died in a few hourt from the 
effects of the wound. 


The Attorney-General has decided 
that Section 17 of the act ‘increasing 
the effisiency of the army” does not 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating li- 
quors through the canteen system as 
heretofore organiz2d except that no 
offiser or enlisted man can be detained 
for duty in the canteen ‘to sell liquor. 

Fifty one Democrats, prominent in 
Virgiaia politica, have issued an ad 
dress to their fellow-Democrats of the 
State, appealing to the party to unite 
with them in an effort to secure the 
adoption of a coustitutional amend 
ment for the el.c ‘ion of United States 
Senators by the popular vote. They 
have called a conference to be held at 
Rechmond, May 11th. 


In his address to the Cardinals last 
week, the Pope, after expressing grati 
tude tothe Deity for his restora’ion 
to health and his thankfulness for the 
proofs of effection from all parts of 
the world, warmly eulogiz3d the « zar’s 
initiative in calling the peace confer- 
ence and expressed the hope that it 
would lead to the settlement of ali dis 
putes between nations by moral and 
pacific means. 


The outlook for the acquittal of Drey 
fusis bright. Even the anti Dreyfu 
sards admit that the only outcome now 
is to release Dreyfus and Picquart. M. 
Lorilleir, who was private secretary to 
the late Lieutenant Colonel Henry, 
who committed suicide at Mont Val 
erien fortress, last August, after con- 
feseing to having forged a letter large 
ly instrumental in delaying the Dreyfus 
revision, killed himself last Monday. 

Havana, April 14 —The Cuban army 
muster rolls, which were delivered 
last evening to Governor Goneral 
Brooke, through Senor Domingo 
Mendez Capote, show on their fave 
48.000 names — 6 000 commissioned « ffi 
cers and 42 000 non commissioned offi 
vers and privates. If the lists vouched 
for tally more than 30,000 non commis 
sioned c flicers and paivates, the shares, 
with the deductions, will probably be 
less than $100 each. These details 
have not yet been settled. 

_———3 eo ae 


THE END OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE 


Ex Justice Stephen J. Field Dies in 
Washington, 

Justice Stephen J. Field, of the U. 8, 
Supreme Court, retired, died at his 
home, in Washington City, last weex. 
Below we give a sketch of his life: 

Judge Field was born at Haddam, 
Conn., November 4, 1816 He was the 
son of David Dudley Field, and was 
one of four brothers who became so 
famouse, David Dudley, Cyrus W., 
and Henry M. Field being the other 
members of the great quartette that 
made their names known throughout 
the world. His early boyhood was 
spent at S:ockbridge. At the age of 
13 Stephen J Field went to Smyrna, 
where his sister bad married a mission: 
ary, the Rav. Josiah Brewer, who had 
undertaken an educational mis:ion to 
the Greeks, and he there acquired a 
knowledge of Oriental languages. Re 


College, from which he was graduated 
in 1837 at the head of his class. He 
then went to New York, where he en- 
tered the law cffice of his brother, 
David Dudley Field. He was admitted 
to the bar and became a partner in the 
firm, remaining as such for seven 
years. In 1848 he went to Europe and 
spent some time there traveling. In 


Francisco around Cape Horn, and en 

tered upon the practica of the law in 
the Occidental metropolis. After a 
short time he moved to Marysville, a 
small mining camp, and became one of 
the founders of what afterward grew 
into a thriving town. When the little 
city was organized Justice Field was 
elected the alcalde of the place. This 
cffice carried with it the dignity of 
mayor and at the same time imposed 
all the duties of the bench. Here the 
future jurist dispensed justice and 
made his name widely known through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
growing commonwealth. He was fond 
of talking of his early days in Califor- 
nia, and often said that the happiest 
days of his life were when he dealt out 
justice in Marysville behind a dry 
goods box 

Justice Field, ina sketch prepared 
by himself for this Congressional direc- 
tory, gave this brief outline of the 
duties of his office of alcalde: ‘‘Under 
Mexican law the alcaide was an offizer 
of limited jurisdiction, but in the 
anomalous condition of affairs he was 
called to administer justice, punish 
crime and to enforce police regulations 
until relieved by officers under the new 
constitution.” 

He was elected a member of the first 
legislature of the State and was made 
a member of the judiciary committee 
of that body, He was influential in 
securing legislation favorable to the 
miners and aided in the passage of 
laws regulating the civil and criminal 
procedure of the State. At the close 
of the session he returned to Marys- 
ville and devoted six years to the prac- 
tica of his profeseion. Hoe was elected 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Oali- 
fornia in 1857. President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
and he held that position until his re 
tirement on December Ist, 1897. 


During the latter yearsof his service 
on the bench he was in very feeble 
health. His term was the longest in 
the history of that tribunal. The great 
Ohief Justice, John Marshall, wore 
the ermine for a period extending over 
34 years. It wasthe ambition of the 
late Justice Field to surpass this rec 
ord, and he succeeded in doing so by a 
few months. His friends, fearing that 
the strain of hard work would shorten 
his useful life, advised him to retire 
from his arduous duties. But with in- 
defatigable perseverance he clung to 
his task until the latter part of 1897, 
when he had the satisfaction of having 
fulfilled the ambition of his life. 

During that term of more than a 
third of a century he was concerned in 
come of the most important cases ever 
passed upon by the Supreme Court. 
Among the prominent cecisions was 
the famous test oath case, in which he 
gave the casting vote, and wrote the 
opinion of the court annulling the val- 
idity of the ‘iron clad” oath. His dis- 
senting opinions in the confiscation 
cases, the legal tender cases, and in 
the New Ocleans slaughter house cage, 
attracted the widest attention. 

During this long service on the bench 
he also was before the public eye in 
other ways than as a judge of the 
United StatesSupremsCourt. He was 
@ member of the Hayes Tilden electo- 
ral commission in 1877, and voted with 
the D mocratic minority, 

In 1869 one of the most sensational 
events of a remarkably active and vig 
orous career, largely passed in a new 
country in process of development 
from a pioneer State toa highly civ- 
ilized Community, brought his person. 
ality vividly before the public. Sarah 
Althea Hill Terry bad brought a 
famous suit against ex Senator Sharon, 
a California multi millionaire. Justice 
Field was on the bench. The outcome 
of the case was untavorable to the 
plaintiff and engendered in her feelings 
of hatred of the jurist, This culmi 
nated in her attempt to chaetise the 
aged justice in the dinning hall or depot 
eating house at Lathrop, Cal, a rail 
way junction Judge Terry, who had 
been her attorney in the suit against 
Sharon, and who afterwerds married 
her, interfered, and when it seemed 
that he was attempting to do violence 
to Justice Field's person David Nagie, 
a United States Daputy Marshal, drew 
a revolver and shot and killed Judge 
Terry. Nagle was acquitted. There 
was, however, for many years intense 
bitterness between the friends of the 
two factions, and for this reason Jus 
tice Field’s family discouraged his dis 
cussion of California topics, or the pe 
rusal of Oalifornia papers. 

He retired from the Supreme Court 
bench December 1, 1897. 


—_-- —9 + + 





turniog after two anda half years to 





this country he later entered Williams ! 


When you write to advertisers please 
mention this paper. 


LYNCHERS IDENTIFIED. 


W.tness Who Was at Killiog of Baker 
Tells on Six Others 
CHARLE:TON, 8. O., April 14 —In the 
Lake City Lynching trial today, Joseph 
Newham, the lyncher who turned 
State’s evidence, gave the jury an ac- 
count of how the plan was put on 


November, 1849, he sailed for San foot to kill the negro postmaster Baker. 


The affair had been planned for some 
days, and nothing was left undone to 
make it successful. When the affair 
was over the men were gathered at the 
Baptist church and sworn to secrecy. 
Newham identified six of the perison-. 
ers as being with him that night, and 
said they planned the murder. Clark, 
E-win, Rogers and Kally, he said, were 
not in the party, so far as he knew. 
M. B Springs, white, from Like City, 
testified that Stokes and several de. 
fendants had tried to get him in the 
plot, but he refused. 


——__— oo ee - 


FINAL STEP TOWARD PEACE. 


‘ 


Was8iINGTON, April 11.—The condi- 
tion of war which hag existed between 
the United States and Spain. since 
April 21st, 1898,. terminated today, 
when the last formalities in the res- 
toration of peace were performed by 
the exchange of. ratifications of the 
peace treaty. Coincident with this 
President McKinley issued his procta- 
mation declaring that the war wag at 
an end, and the appointment of 
B:lNamy Siorer was determined upon 
as United States Minister to - pain. 

The principal ceremony of the day 
occured in the reception room at the 
White House, when the exchange of 
ratifications took place at 3 o’clock. In 
anticipation of the historic character 
of the event, many members of the 
Cabinet and cfficials prominent in the 
Administration, gathered at the White 
House. 

‘ Shortly before 3 o’clock the French 
Ambaseador, M. Cambon, arrived, : in 
company with M. Thiebaut, First Seo- 
retary of the Embassay, the latter 
bearing the Spanish copy of the peace 
treaty. Mr. McKinley cordially greeted 
the Ambassador, and after a brief ex- 
change of well wishes, the formal cere- 


mony began. 
+> +o —_——— 


BLOODSHED IN SAMOA. 


British And American Yoldiors Killed 
From Ambush---A Serious Situation. 
An Apia Dispatch, via Auckland, N. 

4., April 13cb,eays: A body of Mataafans 

made an attack on April Ist upon an 

encampment of American and B-itish 
sailors. The sailors, of whom there 
were 100 under command of Lieutenant 

Freeman, of the British cruiser Tau- 

ranga, were stealthily surrounded and 

fore2:d to fizht their way through the 
line of natives, leaving seven of their 
company dead. The encampment was 
on a G:rman plantation, the manager 
of which is charged with having be- 
trayed the sailora and urged on the 

Mataafans jn their attack, andhe has 

been arrested. Forty of tho Mataafans 

were killed during the fizht. The 
natives mutilated the bodies of the 

American and E :glish officers and cut 

off their heads, which were afterward 

brought to Apia by French mission 
priests. 





Admiral Kautz, who is in command 
of the cruiser Pailadelphia at Samoa, 
nas sent the following report to Wash- 
ington: 

‘‘While the combined forces of the 
British and U sited Siates under Lieu. 
tenant Freeman, of the B-itish navy, 
were reconnoitering near Apia, they 
were ambushed. I deeply regret to 
announce the death of L‘sutenant 
Philip B. Lonedale, Ensign John P. 
Monahan, Coxswain James Butler, 
Ordinary Seaman Norman FE. isal and 
five men wounded belongiog to the 
Philadelphia. Tne Bz-itish losa in 
killed was two men and Lieutenant 


Freeman.” 
oe oe 


_—s» 
‘There has been an upward tendency 
io your valuable paper all the 
while but more so the last year than 
ever before. I can’t do with out it,” 
writes an old subscriber. 


—-——— +o oe 

Says the Charlotte People’s Paper: 
A member of the last legisiature from 
this county was heard to say afew 
days back that he had never read the 
constitution of the Uaited States and 
did not know whether the constitu- 
tional amendment bill was constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional | 


——(q»1+so- eo —_—-— 

Evidence of appreciation of our farm- 
ing articles are found in nearly every 
letter we receive. “The Progressive 
Farmer is the beet farm paper I know 
of,” writes Joel A. Cole of Moore 
county, renewing his subscription. 
Another subscriber writes: ‘Your 
paper is the beet agricultural paper in 
the Scu'h. No farmer should be with- 
out it.” 





> oe 

Mr. R._ O. Scott, one of Rockingham 
county’s best citizene, died recently. 
By his death, O:ceola Sub Alliance 
loses one of its most active and: untir- 
ing workers. The Sub. adopted suit- 
able resolutions of respect and condol- 





ence. 
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Little Folks. 


Shristian Life Column. 





WHEN PA SHAVES. 
When Sunday mornin’ comes around 
My pa hangs up his strop, 
An’ takes his rez or out an’ makes 
It go c’flop! c'flop! 
An’ then he gits bis mug an’ brush 
A’ yells t’ me, ‘‘Bahave!” — 
I tell y’u, things is mighty still— 
When pa bogins to shave. 


Then pa he stirs his brush around 
An’ makes the soap sude fly ; 

An’ sometimes when he stirs too hard 
He gits some in his eye. 

I tell y’u, but it’s funny then 
To see pa stamp an’ rave; 

But y’u musn’t git ketched lafin— 
When pa begias t’ shave! 


Th’ hired hand he dassent talk, 
An’ even ma’s afeard, 
An’ y’u can hear the razor click 
A cuttin’ through pa's beard! 
An’ then my Uncle Bill he laff, 
An’ says, ‘Gosh! John, you're brave,” 
An’ pa he swears, and’ ma jest smiles— 
When pa begins 0’ shave. 


When pa gits done a shavin’ of 
His face, he turns around 

An’ Uncle Bill he says, ‘*Why, John, — 
Y ur chin looks like plowed grouna!” 

An’ then he laffs— jest laffe an’ laffs, 
But I got t’ behave, ' 

Coa things ’s apt t’ happen quick— 
When pa begins t’ shave! 
—Harry Douglas Bobbins in Puck. 


THE BIRDS AND A WEASEL. 





One day last summer I heard a great 
commotion among the birds, and look- 
ing out saw some fifty or more spar 
rows acting strangely and in the great 
est excitement. Turning my eyes in 
their direction, I saw a long, slim 
bodied weasel down in the grass creep 
ing steathily toward a half grown chick 
but two or three yardsaway. Bofore 
the weasel could pounce upon his prey, 
however, the sparrows darted upon 
him around and about him and in his 
face, until confused and bewildered, 
he turned in another. direction closely 
pursued by every sparrow. From the 
back yard into the front they came, 
and then the weasel paused for a mo 
ment as if considering what to do 
next. 

Again the weasel started, now 
through the fence and across the road, 
every eparrow continuing in close 
pursuit. On over into a field the wea 
sel went until he slipped from sight, I 
knew not where. Then the birds 
birds perched in a line on the fence, 
and now for the first time time I saw 
that there were two wrens with the 
sparrows and my ! how they all chirped 
as if they were talking over their vic- 
tory. But the most gratifying thing 
to ma was that the chicken’s life was 
spared and that the birds had saved 
him.—A. E ©. Muskell. 


———s» ese 
BOOKS AND READING FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS. 





We take these suggestions for young 
readers from the ‘Books and Reading’ 
department of the April St. Nicholas: 

An old reader rccommends that 
young folks should form the habit of 
acquainting themselves with the life 

history of authors whose books attract 
them. Ken the brief notes given ina 
biographical dictionary will lend fresh 
iterest to an author’s work, and it will 
often be found that new light is thrown 
upon a favorite book when the reader 
has learned why and how it was writ 
ten. D:. Johnson’s ‘‘Rasselas” is a 
well-known ;¢xample, and Gray’s 
“Elegy” is another. 

If you must mark a book,—and the 
practice has its uses as well as its 
abuses—mark it lightly in pencil, so 
that the mark may betakenout. A 
note of any part to which one may 
wish to refer may be made faintly on 
a fly leaf. A neat book plate, no mat 
ter how unpretentious, is a better sign 
of ownership than a scrawled signa 
ture. 

It makes a difference where and 
when a book is read, and often itis 
well worth while to wait for the fitting 
season. The effect of reading a book 
through ina hurry and at one sitting 
is far different from the result of read 
ing the same book slowly and consider 
ately. When at leisure for long 
spaces of time, the great writings will 
be found mst satisfying; less seriou: 
works may be taken up when recrea 
tion is the chief purpose. Many a good 
book euffers from being read out of its 
right surroundings For instance, who 
could fairly judge ‘‘Hiawatha,” read 
ing it in a street car? 

An enthuiastic admirer of Shak 
spere once boasted that any general 
thought found in the works of another 
writer could be found better expressed 

by Shekepere. This seems overstated, 
certainly. Yet in these days of many, 
many books, it is well to remember 
that a few great books contain nearly 
all that human wisdom, wit, and 
knowledge have brought forth. It 
may not all be in Shakspere, but a 
very small shelf of well selected books 
can bold'very nearly the whole treasure 
of literature; or, if not the whole trea 
sure, all that one reader can truly 


possess. 
—— ee 


The secret of success is constarcy to 


IN DISGUISE. 


I met him to-day inthe wintry streets, 
The Christ on the cross who died, 
All bungered and co!d in the wind and 

sleet, 
With bleeding forehead and hands and 


feet, ; 
And I blindly thrust him aside. 


Had he only come with the crown of 
thorn, 
Or the nail prints ruby-red; 
Had the palms that pleaded for alms 
but worn 
Their woun¢s [ had not put by in scorn 
His piteous plea for bread. 


But idlv now and all in vain 

Igrieve forthe grace gone by, _ 

And muse: ‘Might he only come again, 

I’d pity his plea and ease his pain 

And hearken unto his cry.” 

Nay, nay, for the blind d‘stinguisheth 
The King with his robe and crown, 

?ut only the humble eye of faith 

Beholdeth Jesus of Nezareth 

In the beggar's tattered gown. 


I saw him not in the mendicant, 
And I heeded not his cry; 
Now Chr s in his infioite mercy grant 
That the prayer I say in my day of 
want 
Be not in scorn put by. 
—British Weekly. 


JACOB’S SERMON. 
‘“‘Had a good sermon, Jacob?” my 
wife asked me last night when I came 
home from church. 
‘Complete, Rachel,” said I. 
Rachel was poorly, and couldn’t go 
to meeting much, s¢ s 16 always wanted 
me to tell her about the sermon and 
the singing and the people. 
“Good singing, Jacob?” 
“I’m sure I couldn’t tell you.” 
**Many people out to-day?” 
*T don’t know.” 
“Why, Jacob, what’s the matter? 
What were you thinking about?” 
**The sermon.” 
‘*What was the text?” 
“I don’t think there was any. I didn’t 
hear it?” 
‘I declare, Jacob, Ido believe you 
slept all the time.” 
‘Indeed I didn’t. 
wide awake.” 
**What was the subject, then?” 
**‘As near as I can remember, it was 
me.” 
* You! Jacob Gay ?” 
“Yes, ma’am. You think it is a 
poor subject. I’m sure I thought so, 
too.” 
‘‘Who preached? Our minister?” 
“No. ’f'was a woman; a young wo 
man, too.” 
“Why, Mr. Gay? You don’t mean 
it, surely. Those woman’s rights folks 
have not got into our pulpit?” 
“Well, not exactly. The minister 
preached trom the pulpit, but I could 
not listen. I was thinking about my 
sermon. I will cell youaboutit. You 
know that young woman at the post- 
cffiice, Mrs. Hyoae’s niece. Sne and I 
were the first ones at meeting, and we 
sat by the stove warming. I have 
seen her a good deal in the post cffise 
and at her aunt's when [ was there at 
work. She is a pleasant spoken and a 
nice, pretty girl We were talking 
about the meetings. You know there's 
quite areformation going on. She was 
speaking of ths one, and that one, 
who was converted. There was quite 
a@silence, and then she said, sort of 
low, and trembling in her voice, and 
with a little pink blush on her cheek, 
an 1 tears just a starting: 
‘‘Oh, Mr. Gay, some of us were say 
ing at the prayer-meeting, last night, 
that we did so want you to be a Chris 
tian.” 
Hor cheeks fiushed redder, and the 
tears fell. I know she felt it, and it 
was across to say it. I never was so 
taken back in my life. 
“Why, bless your soul!” I said, 
“my child, I have been 'a member of the 
courch forty years.” 
My tears came then, and I guess 
my cheeks would have redder than 
here’s if they weren’t so tanned. 
‘D> excuse me, Mr. Gay,” she said. 
‘*Excuse me for hurting your feelings, 
bus I didn’t know ycu were a Chris 
tian. I never see you at prayer meet 
ing or Sunday school, and I never no 
ticed you at communion. I am sorry 
I’ve hurt your feelings.” 

“Tut, tut, my child,” I answered. 
‘No harmdone. I’m glad you thought 
of anold man. I’m a member, as I 
said, but [ baven’t worked at it much, 
I'll allow. I don’t go to prayer meet 
ing or Sunday schoo!s”—well, I made 
the excuse to myself and other folks 
that Racnel was poorly, needed me to 
stay with her, but I’m afraid the 
Lord wouldn’t accept it. 

Just then the people began to come, 
and I took my seat, but ths looks and 
words of that young woman went to 
my hesrt. I couldn’t think of any- 
thing else. They preacned to me all 
the meeting meeting time. To think 
that some of tue young folks in Whar 
ton didn’t know I was a member, and 
were coucerned for an old man. I said 
to myselt by the way of application, 
‘Jacob Gay, you wake up and work 
for the Lord; time to let your light 


I never was so 





purpose.— Disraeli, 


shine so folks can see.”—G iden Rule. 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT. 


Balieving that no more important 
measure has been before the people of 
North Carolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con 
stitutional amendment, which we ex 
pect to keep standing until the election 
in August of next year. It is not nec- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to ix fluence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. The amendment reads as 
follows: 

That article VI of the Constitution 
of North Csrolina be, and the same is 
hereby repealed, and in lieu thereof 
shall be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 

ARTICLE VI. 

Section 1 Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturaliz2d, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi 
cations set out in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 

Section 2 He shall have resided in 

the State of North Carolina for two 
years, in the county six months, and in 
the precinct, ward or other district in 
which he offers to vote, four months 
next preceding the elc ction: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward 
or other election d.sitrict, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any person of the right to vote 
in the precinct, ward or other election 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convict:d or 
who has con‘essed his guilt in open 
court upon indictment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shall be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shall be first re 
stored to citizonship in the manner 
prescribed by law. 
Section 3. Every person cff:ring to 
vote shall be at the time a legally regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the General Assembly of North 
Carolina shall enact general registra- 
tion laws to carry into effect the pro 
visions of this article. 

Section 4. Any person presenting 
himeelf for registration or voting shall 
be able to read and write any part of 
the Constitution in the E glish lan 
guage, acd shall have paid by the first 





day of March the poll tax for the pre | 
vious calendar year, as prescribed by } 
law, and shall exhibit the receipt there 
for when he cffers to vote. Poll taxes 
shall be a lien only on assessed prop- 
erty, and no process shall issue to en 
force the collection of the same except 
against assessed property. 

Sectiou 5. No male person, who was 
on January 1, 1867, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitied to vote under the 
laws of any State in the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this State by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational 
qualification preecribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, H3 shall have 
registered in accordance with the terms 
of this Article prior to December 1, 
1908, and no person shall be entitled to 
register under this section after that 
date. 

The General Assembly shall, at its 
first session after the adoption of this 
amendment, provide the manner in 
which the classes of persons provided 
for in this section shall register. 

Section 6. A\l elections by the people 
shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
the Goneral Assembly shall be viva 
voce. 

Section’ 7 Every voter in North Caro- 
lina, except as in this Article disquali 
fied, shall be elgible to offise, but be 
fore entering upon the duties of the 
office he shall take and subscribe the 
following oath; ‘I, ————, do sol- 
emply swear or affirm, that I will sup- 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and the Con- 
stituiion and laws of North Carolina, 
not inconsistent therewith, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duties of 
my office as ————. §) help me 
God.” 

Section 8. The following classes of 
persons shall be disqualified for cftice: 
First, all persons who deny the being 
of Almighty God. Second, all persons 
who shall have been convicted, or con 
fessed their guilt on indictment pend- 
ing, and whether sentenced or not, or 
under judgment suspended, of any 
treason or felony, or any other crime 
for which the punishment may be im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary, since 
becoming a citizen of the United S:ates, 
of corruption and malpractice in office, 
unless sucb person shall have been re 
stored to cit)zonship in a manner pre 
scribed by law. 

Section 9. That all of the provisions 
of the Constitution relating to suffrage, 


tion, shall go into effect on the first day 
of July, 1902, if a majority of the quali 
fied voterso! the S:ate so declare at 
the next general election. 

Section 10. Tais amendment shall be 
submitted at the next genoral election 
t> the qualified voters of the State, in 
the same manner and under the same 
rules and regulations as is provided in 
the law regulating general elections 
in this State, and in force May 13t, 
1899; and at said election those persons 
desiring to vote for such amendment 
shall cast a written or printed ballot 
with the words ‘ For Suffrage Amend 
ment” thereon: and those with a con- 
trary opinion shall cast a written or 
printed ballot with the words ‘Against 
Suffrage Amendment” thereon. 

Section 11. The said election sk all be 
held and the votes returned, compared. 
counted and canvassed, and the result 
announced, under the same rules and 
regulations as are in force for return 
ing, comparing, counting and canvass 
ing the votes for members of the Gen 
eral Assembly, May ist. 1899, and if a 
majority of the votes cast are in favor 
of the said amendment, it shall be the 
duty of the Governor of the State to 
certify said amendment under the seal 
of the State to the Secretary of State, 
who shall enroll the said amendment 
so cartiied among the permanent re 
cords of bis office. . 

Section 12 Thisact shall bein force 
from and a‘ter it: ratification 


BUY THE BEST. 








If you want the best low down wagon you 
shou d buy the Electric Handv Wagon. It is 
the best because it is made of the best material; 
the best broad tired Electric Wheels; best sea- 
soned white hickory axles: all other wocd parts 
of the best seasoned white oak. The front and 





rear hounds pre made from the best angle steel, 
which is neater, stro gerana ineve’y wav het- 
ter than wood. Weil painted in red and var- 
nished. Extralength of reach and extra long 
standards sapplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to 
carry 4L00 lbs. anywhere. Write the Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 93 Quincy, Illincis, for their 
new catalogue whih fully describes this 
wag’n, their famous Electric Wheels and Elec- 
tric Feed Cookers. 








zwGOOD BOOKSS~- 
That Will Interest You 
)——_[C] 


Every housewife who loves flowers 
should have a copy of “FLOWERS: 
How To Grow TuHem,” by Eben E 
R: xford 





Itis doubtful if there 
ig any more reliable or 
4 better known author: 
4 ‘ty on the subject of 
‘4 which this book treats 
‘4 than is this author. 
‘4 H> is not only a prac. 
‘4 sical grower of flowers, 

but he isa regular con- 
tributor to all the leading periodicals 
which make a specialty of floriculture. 

This book is a thoroughly practical 
treatise devoted mainly to the care and 
culture of the commoner kinds of 
flowers. The author tells what kinds 
of plants to choose, how to care for 
them, all about soil, watering, light, 
temperature, and how to guard against 
injury by insects of various kinds. 
There are chapters also on flowers for 
the lawn, how to arrange them to the 
the best advantage, the laying out of 
the lawn, a chapter on table decora 
ration, and, in fact such information as 
any person who cares for flowers 
should have at hand for direction and 
reference. While the subject is quite 
thoroughly covered, the language used 
is plain, simple and free from any tech- 
nicalities, and cannot fail to be most 
interesting and instructive. The book 
contains 175 pages. 

Another book, “BOTANY: THE 
Story or Puant Lirg,” by Julia Mac- 
nair Wright, is equally instructive and 
entertaining, and should be in the 
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hande of every lady reader of THE PRo 


GRESSIVE FARMER. A 
sareful study of this 
| 000k by any mother or 
»0y or girl will add 
much to the enjoyment 
ot farm life. It is not 
nly a useful, but an 

_Mesay attractive and enter- 
tertuining book and will prove a source 
of pleasure and benefit to all who may 
read it. 

“ASTRONOMY: THe SuN aNnD His 
FamiLy ” by Julia MacNair Wright. 
Can you tell what 
causes day and night 
seasons and years, 
tides and eclipses? 
Why is thesky blue, 
and Mars red? What 
are meteors and 
thooting stars ¢ 
These, and a thou- 
sand other questions are answered in a 
most fascinating way in this highly in 
teresting volume 

We will send a copy of either of these 
books to any address for 50 cents or 
free for $3 in new subscritions to Tar 
PROGRESSIVE Farmer; or $2 in new 
subdecriptions, and 15 cents additional; 
or $1 in new subscriptions, and 30 cents 
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registration and elections, as contained 





in this act, amending the OConstitu. 


additional, Address: Tu. PROGRES- 
SIVE Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 
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No. 12 E. Martin St. 








‘VICTOR AND CLIPPER BICYCLES. 


Special Prices on 
ake eka che an danteladinhahand date tar 0 


i] 


ALLIANCE SHOES AT REDUCED PRICES. 


1?) 


IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, FERTILI- 
ZERS AND HARDWARE. 


IRBY & Y 


FRESH GARDEN SEED 
BEST SEED POTATOES. 
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RA.ziaH, N. OC. 


“SHNIHOVW INIMAS GCUVAGNVLS 











amination, 


This Double Buggy Harness, Jare the large 
$20, as good as seils for $30. | turers of veh 
—————— —— ness in the worl 

raps, 


Rockaways, Surreys, Phaetons, 





! 
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Send for Large Free Catalogue. 
ELKHART 


Carriage and Harness Manfg. Co., 


BE 
oe W. B. Pratt, Secy. 


z 


NO AGENTS, 


but have sold to the user 
directat factory prices for 
the past twenty-six years, 
We ship anywhere for ex- 





to the consumer exclusively. Our line consists of 
y Stanhopes, 
Driving Wagons, Top Buggies, Open and Top Road 
Wagons, Spring Wagons, Delivery Wagons, Milk 
Wagons. Wagonettes and all styles of Harness. 


ELKHART, INDIANA. 


This Extension-Top Surrey 
ee fenders, complete with side 


with 


curtains, aprons, lamps, and pole or 
shafts, for $72. 
Just as good as retails for $110. 

















Fraternally, 


USEFUL BOOKS. 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS PAx 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMHS 
AND PRICES ARK AS FOLLOWS: 


Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind... —... 1... —... $6 @@mde 
Record of Membership...” ee eae ae Se see oe ey: | o 
Becretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with sub... 2. 22... 0202. | 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub... 20. 20. cece ee eee eee ee EO 
Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub... 2. 20. an. ce ee eee ee et! 
PISCECURE G6 ACOOUING LOOM ec: <no-0 <a-o-0 cain 0 one 0bbe 054 cieerecicces vente © 
Treasurer’s Accourt Book........ Pe Oe eae eee ee td 
Minute Book, new kind... : FO RE OPN ee ern 2 
Working Bulletine, (Bor GOkON) 34. ecco wit eeiecnccaancee 
State Constitutions, ee Sep SI Ne ESN ee ese 
Rituals, es as ocplspiaw oraie laa raipigceaty eens vicaenen O8 
National Constitutions, = st Disigeete eean oso ple eee eee ne eeea 
Application Blanks, Ui C) So een Reco eae, J 
Dimit Blanks, of jietecsts atau p\e-s-e ele las ee oad Chae | 
Withdrawal Cards, ee a pec icee stows wn eae 
Delegate Credentials, S =—pyacadeeeepe cement ian a 








Are Requested. to Read This ! 





Let every 


places to raise clubs. 


Allianceman 
Carolina send a club of subscribers and 
by Avgust, 1899, we will have 20,000 
names on our subscription list. 

Picnics, Alliance rallies, Sub. and 
County Alliance meetings are the 


If you areaSimon pure, dyed-in-the- 


Try it. 


in North 





$1.00 wool Allianceman, and have the 
for good of the grand farmers’ or- 
ganization at heart, you 
one will exert every effort 
within your power 
Year.  tulld heen $1.00. 
The — sour organ The Progressive Farmer (vour organ) The 
Pr OsPresSlVe€ stands in the breach battling the ene- Alliance 
Farmer mies of the Alliance, and it expects Organ 
is every Allianceman to rally around the of 
standard. ConscripTs, CowarDs and 
the TRAITORS are not wanted. They have N. C, 
Alliance already crippled our cause by desert- is 
0 ing our ranks for office and social Th 
rgan standing. We bear your banner, Al- 8 
of liancemen, and we claim your support. Progressive 
N.C. wrDON'T ASKMuUcH. Farmer. 





ee 





reach the farming classes in North | 
Carolina.---W. G. THomas, Poultry 
Breeder, Louisburg, N. C., ‘March 3, 
1898. 


‘We recently run for a shert time 
an advertisement in TH& PROGREsS- 
SIVE FARMER, and we run at the 
same time the same advertixement 
in four other leading papers in the 
State. and we wriie to say that we 
received ten replies from the one in 
your paper to every «ne received from 
all the other papers combined *— ED- 
WARD: & BROUGATON. Printers 
and Publishers, Raleigh, N. C. 


—o 
“We have had a very good trade 
in your State this season, and are 
willing to attribute a part of the re. | 





paper. 





“What Our Advertisers Say.” 


[think The Progressive Farmer |in the future"—D M. OSBORNE 


| & CO. Manufacturers of Harvest: 
the best medium through which to ing Machinery, Phi adelphia. Pa, 


et} als 
J.H Gli, Founder and Machin- 
ist, Raleigh, N. C., says: 


* I have been a constant advertiser 
for the past 20 years in England and 
America, and and have rever had as 

ood results from the same outiay as 
ave come from my advertisement 
in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
pois ees 

“Enclosed find check for $2.50 in 
payment for the ad. yon inserted 
for me. Your bill was $2.00; hope 
you will accept the amount of check 
as ig tivalue received for the ad *— 
O. L. JOYNER, T 
Greenville, N. C. 

——o-— 

“We think that the results from 

sults to the advertisement in your | your paper bave, been satisfactory, 
We have always looked | or we would not continue to adver- 

upoua your paper a3 satisfactorn in | tise with you "—T. woo 

this respec., and will make use of it | SONS, 


men, Richmond, Va. 


‘obacco Buyer, 


D& 








o 


¢ 





BE "TE THAN GOLD who make $2 
—FOR AGENTS— to $5 a day | 
selling at every houee the new Cuban | 
Ocff2e substitute, which costs only haif 
@ cent @ p und to rase North or South 
Besides an enormous q iantity of rich 
stock feed and the beat land improver 
known, pronounced by many healthier 
and more delicious than store coffee. 
Agents outfit and enough to sell at re 
tail for $15 prepaid by express $3; bs 
freight 2 bushels $9. Seed free to all 
farmers who send stamps for packirg | 
and mailing to the Warmers Fricod 
P. O Box 121, Buckner, Mo Also 


largo catalogue of 40 other seed novel 
ties sent frea with each bundle of Cut 
fee seed. 








YOUNG MEN 


do you want a 


oad ORAIL- 
ng position on the - 
KOAD? Ifso. I can help te, Age must ~ 


be be 


tween 18 and 35. Enclose 12c. for terms postage, 


J.L WILSON, Dep. 21, Catawba 


N. 0 





etc 
pel 


and whiskey 
out pais 
ticu 


ua Office, 104 North 


Fabits 


cured at home with 
Book of par 
ars sent FREE 
BR. B.M WOOLLEY CO. 


Pryor St 





! Hat's Consumption and Bronchitis Cure, 


Cures woun ali else fails. 


Write for 


testimoniala which prove the truth 


of this statement. 


Thia wonderful 


remedy is prepared by Rev. Geo. E. 


Hunt, Lexington, N. 


cents per 
druggists. 


0. 
bottle, 


Price 50 
For sale by all 
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At Fifteen. 





Sweet as a half blown, honeyed rose, she stands 
On hfe’s fair mornirg, when the crystal dew 
Ie on the grass, and all ‘te eky is blue 

Aa thoee that bend above E ysian lands, 

The rards of time, for ber, are golden sands. 

To her rapt vision, all the earth is new; 
There is naught false, because her heart is true; 

An untried power lies in her slender hands. 
B-hind her, childbood’s careless, eunny days, 

Before her, like an open, unread book, 

An unlived story, ali the future lies 
She walks no more within the chidish waye; 

A deeper meaning shows in tone and look, 

A woman’s soul is in her dreamy eyes. 


— NEw ORLEANS PICAYUNE 





If Thou Must Love Me. 





QLIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, IN * 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE.” 


If thou must love me, let it be for naught 


Except for love’s sake rnly. 


Do not say, 


‘I love her for her smile, her look, her way 
Of speaking gently—for trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine. and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such 4 day ” 
For these things in themeelves, Beloved, may 
Be changed. or change for thee—and love so wrought 


May be unwrought so. 


Neither love me for 


Thy own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry— 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 

‘hou mayst love on, through love’s eternity. 


ee 


—._\_—— 
SS ——=—— ===. 
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“The 


~Q writer, so widely known and 
N . loved, has been eo little writt' n 
about a8 E zabeth Barrett 
Browning. Uatil recently nothing 
claiming to be a biography of her has 
been published in her native land and 
her letters, of which there are many, 
have only appeared in fragments with- 
out any re:ponzible editorship. 

The mystery which has enveloped 
Mrs Browning's personal career hae 
caused quite a mythology to spring up 
around her name, andthe mystery has 
only been increased by the publica 
tions of the those assuming to have au- 
thority in these matters. 

Elizabeth Barrett was born in Lon 
donon March the fourth, 1809 The 
father, Edward Moulton Barrett, was 
a West Indian slaveowner who en- 
couraged the little Elizabeth in her 
early efforts in writing and to this 
encouragement she probably owed 
much of her succcs3 in afterlife. Of 
her mother little is known, except that 
she was several years older than her 
wsband and that, despite their dis 

ptity in age, she was tenderly loved 
dy him. 

Eizabeth’s childhood was a very 
happy one; the greater part of it was 
spentin her father’s country home at 
Hope Eid, Hertfordshire. She was 
remarkably precociouz, reading Homer 
in the crigiaal at eight years of age. 
She said that in those days the Greeks 
were her demigods and she dreamed 
more of Agamemnon than Moses, her 
black pony. The resultof this was an 
“epic” on the battle of Marathon— 
completed before its author was eleven 
and Mr. Barrett was so proud of the 
production that he had fifty copies of 
it printed and distributed. She says: 
“I wrote veisas very early, at eight 
yesrs old and older. But what ia lees 
common, the early fancy turned into 
4 will and remained with me.” 
Thus Elizaveth’s childhood passed, 
'n reading much, in writing her ear 
liest Verses, and in joining with othere 
of her age in the enjoyments tha 
most interest chilaren, When about 
fitteen years of age she fell froma 
horse and in some way injured her 
spine so seriously that she euffered 
Many yeare from the effecis of it. 

In her seventeenth year she pub- 





a 


lished her essay on Mind and 
translated the Prometheus’ of 
Aeechylus. About this time her 


Mother died and Kiiz abeth, herself an 
invalid, was left the chief consoler of 
her widowed father, and to some de 
Sree, the guardian of her younger 
brothers and sisters, 

After this they left Hope End 
and the sweet memories connected 
With it forever, ‘**Beautiful, beautiful 
hills,” Miss Barrett wrote long after, 

4nd, yet. not for the whole whole 
world’s beauty would I stand in the 
‘unshine and the shadow of them any 
More; it would be a mc ckery like tak 
‘ng back a broken fl wer to its stalk.” 

The family spent two yearsat Wid 
mouth and then went to London where 

'. Barrett bought a house on Thio 
-_ Street. His daughter’s continued 
“elicacy and failure of health kept her 
oe Months confined to her room, but 
me did not prevent her living her own 
Weet life of beautiful aspirations, She 
*a8 fast becoming known in the world 
ee letters, The press writings as well 
a ber poems gave her an enviable rep 
— among the writers of that 
Re or her health’s sake Miss Burrett 
, “Me an unwilling exile to Torquay 
= More than @ year and there the 
“S°dy occurred which, as she wrote 
a sorne, “gave a nightmare to her 
Bin Orever.” Her favorite brother, 
so ard, who bad gone on a visit to 

» Was accidently drowned while 


+ 


a 
SSS 


Passion Flower of 











fishing and it was long before she re- 
covered eufiiciently from the shock to 
be taken home. After her removal 
from Torqusy to Thinpole street she 
p3esed many years in confinement to a 
sick room where few except members 
of her own family were admitted. 
Among these exceptions were her da 
voted friends, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Jam 
e-on and above all, her friend and 
dearest cousin, Mr. Kenyon, to whom 
she at2rwards dedicated Auzora 
Leigh. 

And so life passed on for this woman, 
out, in epite of ill health, 1t did not 
pars without its fruits. Lying day 
after day with her dog, Flueh, at her 
feet, she read books in almost every 
language and wrote the verses which 
wili always live ia the Eagiish lan 
guage as some of its most beautiful 
songs. Shut out from the outside 
world she kept herself in harmony 
with it; things bright and lovely were 
hers by nature and on all around her 
she shed the beauty of her sweet and 
noble mind, unspoiled by the intense 
suffering she muet have endured. 

It was Mr. Keoyon who first intro 
duced Rovert Browning to Miss Bar 
rett. She had read and admired his 
writings long before and to see and 
know him was only to love as women 
of her nature are capable of loving. 

The story of their love and marriage 
is & truly idealistic one. It was a true 
union of heart with heart, soul with 
soul. Himself in the prims of man 
hood, sirong, robust and energetic, 
Mr. Browning could but feel pty fora 
being whose iife was outwardly so nar- 
row, and with piy came a desire to 
take her in his arms to comfort, t” 
care for this woman, whcse life was so 
full of suffering. This feeling grew 
uotil he at last, in an outburst of love 
and devotion, begged for the consum 
ma-ion of his life’s desire. She, wo 
man like, fearing to be only a burden 
to the man she loved, told him that 
nis hopes could never be realized; that 
her life would ever be one of solitude, 
devoted to her writings. But, as the 
days went on, she real z>d more avd 
more his undying devo:ion to hereelf, 
and, touched, as every woman is, by 
the love of a good and noble man, she 
at last yielded to his wishes and prom 
ised to become his wife He knew 
from the fivst that she would be an in 
curable invalid, and yet he asked for 
nothing more than the right to take 
care of her, to comfort her, while life 
should last. 





—™ 


e metas Browning ‘n 1845, anar 8 photograph 
Copyright, :698, by «arper .. Brethers 

It was ourmg ‘bis time that she 
wrote the most beautiful, the most im- 
passioned love songs the world has 
ever kno wn—the sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese. Mr. Browning did not know 
of the existence of these poems until 
some year after their marriage. He 
was unconrcious of the fact that while 
he loved her with a love that knows no 





end, her soul fourth this song: 


the | North.” 


‘I love thee to the depth, the breadth, | 
the height 

My soul can reach, 

I love thee with the breath. 

Smiles, tears of all my life; and if God 


choose 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 


On September 14 1846, Elizabeth 
Barrett was married at the Maryle 
bone parish church to Robert Brown 
ing, and immediately after the newly 
married couple started for Italy, by 
way of Paris. 

In epite of the anger of her father. 
who never forgave her for the step she 
had taken, her married life was ever 
a@ happy one. Blest with love of hus- 
band and child, spent undes the brizht 
skies of Italy, where her health im 
proved wonderfully, it could hardly be 
other wise, 

Tae poem, ‘‘Casa Guidi Windows,” 
was written while she lived in Flor 
enee and took its name from the old 
palace which was her place of residence 
whilethere It was in this relic of 
ancient royalty that many Americans 
learned to know and love this woman, 
whose genius hasso enriched the world 
of literature and whose sweet verscs 
have bound England and Italy together 
by an unbreakable chain. 

Mrs Hawthorne thus é:s:ribe the 
personal appearanceof Mrs Browning: 
“Very small, delicate, dark and ex 
press.ve, she looked like a spirit. A 
cloud of hair falls on each side of her 
face in curls so as to partly veil her 
features, but out of the veil looked 
Sweet, sad eyes, musing and far seeing 
and weird. Her fairy fingers looked 
too airy to hold, and yet their precsure 
was very firm and strong. The smail- 
est possible amount of substance en- 
clos s her soul, and every particle of it 
is infus:d with heart and intellect. I 
was never conscious of so little unre 
deemable, perishable dust in any hu- 
man being.” 

After all, bright, useful lives must 
come to a close as well as others; gen 
ius must lay down its arms before the 
coi qisrer, D2ath, and take its flight 
into the vastness of eterity. And so 
“The Passion Flower of the North,” 
as she is often called, leaving a hus. 
band whose perfect love had beautified 
her life, a child whom she ioved with 
all the wealth of a mother’s love leav- 
the bright temple of Fame, whose glit 
tering pinnacles then shone brightest 
around her, entered into a temple 
far more beautiful, ‘‘whose Maker and 
and Builder is Gd.” 

She died at Fuiorence at half past 
four in the morning of June 29, 1861, 
in the fifty third year of her hfe, of 
congestion of the lungs. 

Oa July 13t all that remined of Eng 
land’s greatest poetecs was reverently 
bore to the lovely little Protestant 
cemetery, which looked out toward 
Fiesole. There where the tali cypress 
€8 wave over the grave, where the 
sunny skies smile above, and beauti 
ful nills keep watch. thev laid her. 

Thus lived and cisd Ei zabech Bar 
rett Browing. truly one of the greatest 
poets who hare sounded the strings of 
the mystic lyre in any age 

What more fitting epitaph do we 
wish than her own words: 


“Sleep soft, beloved,’ We s m3times 
say 
But have no time to charm away 
Sad dreams that through the eyelids 


creep; 
But never doleful dreams again 
Shall break the happy s!'umber when 
He giveth his beloved eleep.” 


—Eva Herman, in The (Greensboro, 

N. U ) College M sage 
“JRONING SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 

CUFFS” 

We find arather grave error in our 
article with this title in lest week’s 
Progressive Farmer. The parazraph 
column 2, beginning, ‘After all the 
res. of the shirt isironed,” should read 
ag follows: 

** after all the reat of theshirt isironed, 
lav the bosom board under the borom., 
take a dampened cloth and rub the 
bosom from top downward; even af- 
ter this precaution it is well to laya 
piece of old muslin over before 
pressing with the iron, this will re 
move any surplus starch or lump of 
starch, which may lurk unseen to 
spoil the work of an other vise perfect 
laundrying. The bosom must be ironed 
until dry. and ifthe ironsare * * * 


scorching hot this can hardly be ac 
complished without yellowing. It can 
readily be seen that an iron medium 
hot is best for this purpose, that 1s, one 
not hot hot enough to scorch, and yet 
hot enough to dry well. After the 
bosom has been ironed dry. then take 
the polishing iron again, and having 
dampened the stirt boaom lightly wi h 
a damp cloth, rub and polish till the 
desired gloss is obtained. The damp- 
ening A the linen prevents it from 
blistering,” or, in other words, from 
separating it from the the linings, as 
it would be apt to do if pressed too 
long or much. Jf you fiad that c llars 
or cuffs have this appearance, dampen 
them lightly and re-iron and you will 
find that the “‘blistered” portions will 
adhere to the linings without difficul- 
ty. In polishing, use only the rouo ded 
part of the front of the iron. use It as 
hot as maybe witbout scorching, work 
rapidiy, rubbing upand down the shirt 
bosom and never crosswise. Now for 
“helps” in regard to making starch, 
Gum arabic is quite commonly used, 
this gives a greater stiffoess and it 


* * * helps to k2ep the articles atrff 
longer. Disaolve gum arabic in water 
until it is about as thick as commcn 
mucilage,” etc.. etc. 

All that part of the article botween 
the two sets of asterisks was inadver 
tently omitted lcsi week. 








Our Social Chat.’ 


EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. C, 








Here is a column for everybody—ladies, gen- 
tlemen, boys, girls. fathers and mothers. 
Everybody is invited to write on subjects of in- 
terest to them. Never mind if you are not 
perfect asa writer, give us your thoughts and 
we will see that they are in good shape vefore 
they are published. 

Ts#E PROGRESSIVE FARMER isa paper for every 
member of the family. and young and old alike 
are its patrons and its friends. We hope to 
unite these thousands of our friends “in a bond 
of friendsuip that will be a help and an inspira- 
tion to each one of us.” The friendship ot each 
of our readers, the confidence of the old North 
State’s sturdy sons, and the trust of each of her 
daughters, is what this paper aims to win “by 
helping each one of them to do more, to be more 
ana to enjoy more in this beautiful world.” We 
hope this soirit will animate each letter, and 
breathe through every page. Address letters to 
“Aunt Jennie,” care of THB PROGRESSIVE Far- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C. 








Las: week I spoke of houss cieaning 
but there are other and just as import 
ant things that must be done orat least 
are as conducive to the happiness of 
woman as an clean house. Had you 
thought that that leaning, bent old fence 
has caused the good wife many mo 
ments of worry? Fix it up for her; it 
will add so much to the appearance of 
the place. A “handy” husband is a 
treasure but one who takes no interest 
in his surroundings lacks much of 
being an ideal husband. 

Did you mend the hinge on that gate 
or does the parson who wishes to open 
it have to lift it every time? There is 
nothing more pleasing to theeye than 
a weil kept place and few things more 
disgusting than to see every thing “run 
down” as the last named state of affairs 
is evidence of somebody’s laziness or 
indifference. I do not approve of a 
woman’s managing a man’s business 
uuless she finds that she must. Neither 
do I,believe that it is a man’s duty to 
give out the meals unless there is no 
woman at home whocan. Be mutu- 
ally helpful. The husband should help 
the wife with her flowers, fix the boxes 
for her, dig trenches around the 
porches and bury planks on either side 
of it, thus forming a nice receptacle 
for either roots or seeds of the vines 
she wishes to haveshade it this sum 
mer. D> not fret if she plants vines 
near all the unsightly fecces, broken 
walls etc , for they will add so much to 
the appearance of the place in mid- 
summer. No place looks home like 
without flowers. B3 sure to have some 
even if they must be of the most com 
mon varieties. ‘‘Wood bine” is one of 
the prettiest of our wild vines and un: 
less you have tried it you have no idea 
how gracefully it adapts itself to odd 
corners in the yard. It is not d:fficult 
to grow and stands transplanting 
nicely. If the chickens ‘‘boss” things 
and will not allow you to have flowers 
on the ground try having some stout 
posts put in the yard and place your 
pot, bucket, or box on top of them and 
I think Mistress Hen will acknowledge 
her defeat ard you will be delighted 
with the success attending your ven- 
ture. 

We little folke had our flowers in 
the garden und what a pleasure they 
were to us, and how generously we 
gave others of the treasures Nature 
had so lavishly bestowed on us. Allow 
the little folks a place for individual 
gardens and you will be surprised at 
the interest they will take and at the 
variety of vegetables and flowers they 
will make grow in 80 small a spac. 
Don’t forget to cultivate heart—sun 
«nine; and there is nothing so con 
dusive to ita healthful growth as out 
door exe: cise. 

‘A friend in need is a friend indeed ” 
How I realized the truth of thisold 
adage when I received ‘*Wedge 
Wood’s” letter. It was the first to 
reach me after last week’s dearth of 
letters. Hor three boys are to be com 
mended and how glad I would be to 
know them. Their mother I have met 
out she does not recogniz3 in ‘‘Aunt 
Jennie” an old acquaintance. Many 
thanks for your nice letter and we 
hope that you will come often. 

Riling, letter, is interesting and her 
neighborhood a model one. Would 
thers were more such as ehe describer, 
She algo tells us what traits she thinks 
an ideal young man should possess. 

Hurrah for the boys who read our 
letters and dare enter the discussion of 
that seemingly dreaded subject, 
‘*Which is most selfish, mao or wo 
man?” See what one boy thinks of it— 
Read Jack’s letter this week. By the 
way—this is his first visit but we give 
nm a cordial invitation to come again. 

I am delighted to know thatour cir 
cle has efforded Happiness some rec 
reation. Many thanks for your inter 
est in Oir Chat. Your letters are al 
ways readable and helpful. I am glad 
you are interested in the proposed de 
bate. 

The ice is broken by Jack this week 
and [ hope each of you will give expres 
sion to your thoughts on the subject 

A letter from one who signs himeelf 
Serenno has just arrived but it is such 
an interesting article that I feel that it 


must be given a placethis week. We 
hope to hear from him often.—Aunt 
Jennie. 


aoe 
THE TUESDAY EVENING CLUB, 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—As I promised 

to tell you of our Tuesday evening 





Club, I will say it is the Social Chat 


that furnishes the entertainment. To 
ms, country life would bs monotonous 
if we did not use our powers to make it 
otherwise. S2 that is why I have called 
the Social Chat, ‘‘Tuesday Evening’s 
Progressive Club” and it is with pleas 
ant anticipation I await the coming of 
The Progressive Farmer and am wo 
fully disappointed if the water courses 
prevent the mail reaching our office. 

I think our neighborhood needs a 
Farmer's Club go there would be some 
interest created for our boys in farm 
ing. I wish we had a man, in our midst 
to carry on such a club and explain in- 
‘ensified farming, etc. 

I think we need such men in our 
neighborhood to cause the young men 
and boys to love the farm and make it 
profitable. 

This mountain countay is fine for 
everything and above all for good 
health When I first came here I was 
almost an invalid suffering from a 
complication of diseases; not able to do 
anything. Now I am real strong; do 
all the work of a good sized family 
with ease; can walk two miles to 
church; and have not taken any medi- 
cine since I moved here nearly four 
years ago. I wish more people would 
move here such as are seeking a 
healthy climate and are interested in 
farming. The scenery is grand. I will 
not attempt to portray it with my poor 
pen for words are ined« quate. 

Apri] is here with her showers and 
sunshine, making the grass green, 
warming the soil, and bringing the 
beautiful flowers every where. 

I wish Mrs. Fillyaw were my near 
neighbor so we could take a stroll to 
gether for wild flowers. [ found 25 
different varieties when I was out for 
@ walk one evening. Some of them were 
beautiful. The mountain nearest us is 
covered with the sweet scented Trail- 
ing Arbutus. I took with mea peck 
basket and brought it home full of it, 
and it remained fresh for many days 
when placed in water. I have a great 
many Cosmos, Redaage, and R:d and 
white cypress seed that I would divide 
with any one who wishes them. 

Iam much interested in the debate 
and hope it may prove a grand success 
for there is nothing to be compared to a 
debating society to bring the young 
folks to the front. I have seen the 
good effects in years gone by so I hope 
to see our Chat advance along that 
line.— Happiness. 

a 
ROLLINS TALKS OF TEACHING AND GIVES 
SOME ADVICE TO THE YOUNG MEN. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—As it has baen 
some time since the date of my last let 
ter, I will answer to roll call again. 

Jo3, Lenjoyed your letter so much, 
because I have taught school myself. 
Indeed it is a pleasure to witness a lit 
tle child’s mind growing and expand 
ing, and one doesn’t feel that he is 
living for naught when he is help 
ing these little minds to enlarge. It is 
an interesting study for the teacher to 
of notice and learn the different natures 
the children—so many, and yet every 
one different. Oathe whole, I think 
teaching is more epjoyable than disa 
greeable. 

I feel proud that I can say more 

complimentary things about my neigh 
borhood than I can about some others 
I know of. I livein the country where 
the scenery is not so picturerque as 
that in Switzorland or along the Hud 
son, but where every one cultivates 
his own ground, makes a g30d honest 
living, and in general is healthy 
happy and contented. Our young peo 
ple are bright, jolly, industrious, and, 
above all, are very temprrate which 
is the best thing that can be said of 
any one orany place. To bethoroughly 
happy, and to make the mst of life. 
one must ba temperate in all things 
It is the highest and noblest life one 
can aspire to, or ever attain. 
If we wish to establish the principles 
of temperance in life, and make them 
the controlling power through life, we 
must begin with the youth. Then they 
have high aspirations to be good and 
true. They know nothing of the dark 
side of life, and naturally avoid it. But 
if a boy is neglected to be reformed 
after he is grown, it is like trying to 
straighten a tree after the sapling has 
been bent and twisted, for the tree is 
inclined as the twig is bent. 

If Aunt Jennie doesn’t think me too 
silly, I will tell Careless Tom what 
kind of young map, my ideal is. Firat 
of all, let him be a consistent Christian 
with a heart tender enough to shed a 
tear, and think it no crime , 

Let him strive to keep the fifth com 
mandment, and have more respect for 
his parents than to call them ‘‘ole man” 
and ‘‘ole lady.” When a man gets big 
enough for this, the seamsin his veat 
needs to be made smaller if not, they 
tease or give room some way or other. 

Lot him as cheerily extend a kind. 
ness and pleasant words to his mother 
or sisters, a8 he would to his ‘‘best 
girl.” If he neglects his duty towards 
tnem, he most assuredly will towards 
hi: wife. 

L>3t him have more respect for him 
se f and his Creator than to use wicked 
and profane words, and chew the 
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Let him be strictly temperate, in telli- 
gent, industrious and economical. 
There are many other graces that will 
add much to the perfect gentleman, 
and beauty is not, by far, the first 
thing to be considered; but if my ideal 
is to be handsome—very well, s0 let 
him be, with dark hair and dark eyes, 
if you please. 
But for fear of making some one 
tired, I will stop and leave the flsor for 
& more able speaker.—‘'Roilins,” 
ia cata 
Dear Aunt Jennie:—Well,last week’s 
paper finds you grumbling as if you 
had been forgotten. And but for Miss 
Jennie Acton and Mrs. Filyaw, it does 
seem you might be excused for so 
thinking. But there are some who 
do not write and yet they read and 
think of Aunt Jennie. I have been in- 
terested, pleased and amused at the 
discussions and much good common 
sense shown by ycur contributors— 
uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces. 
The ‘told bachelor,” the ‘‘old maid” 
and the young folks have all talked 
well. Now if you will all pardon me 
and Aunt Jennie will admit me, I will 
have a word with you as the ‘‘old wid- 
ower.” Of course all the old bachelors 
and old maids are satisfied with their 
lot. Theold batch, will continue his 
own house keeping arrangement and 
the old maid will stick to her knitting 
or fancy work—they are satisfied. 
But what of old widowers? Lat us hear 
how they manage. And any good 
advice will be thankfully received. 
With four or five little darlings to 
feed; clothe, to instruct, to patch for, 
wash for, and take through the bath- 
room every Saturday night, to be with 
them in the house and at the same 
time for them in the field, how would 
you manage that? O! course the wid- 
ower isa good cook, agsplendid laundry 
woman, neat at patching (he learned 
that while enjoying the bliss of batch.) 
but when it comes to cutting and bast- 
ing and sewing their little dresses and 
knee-breeches, what do you do then? 
Then you will want something nice for 
Sunday and there will be the fashion 
plates to follow and Grace will want 
thisand Joe will want that and every 
one must go toSunday-school. How do 
you get up all these things and send 
each one cff just as though he or she 
had the very best and moat thought- 
ful of mothers? These questions are 
all a botheration down here and the 
way we are answering them we will not 
say, but I expect little Joe and darling 
Grace would thank youall to help them 
in finding a true s»>lution to the puz- 
zing problem. 

I was once a boy, but not exactly 
like Cousin Jennie Acton’s brother, 
1 was always getting some new pic- 
ture or frame for my room, and the 
fact wasI wanted my room to look 
equally as tidy and neat as sisters’. 
And if she presented me with any little 
ornament or useful article for my 
room I was determined to go her two 
better. My little boys are beginning 
life the same way. 

I don’t blame Cousin Jennie for de- 
ciding to be an old maid for the trials 
of the wife are many and severe, but 
when I would scmetimes tease my 
dear companion, now in heaven, she 
would always say the happiest part of 
her life was in our home, 

M stakes are often made in marriage 
—no doubt of that—but there need not 
be somapy. Mr. Ayer, in the World, 
says any woman of good common 
sense can keep any man’s love after 
marriage if it is worth keeping. If 
we determine to be happy we can be, 
and if we decide to be miserable we 
can be, Good common sense and love 
ought to lead us aright.—Serenno. 


——_ ——_—— 


THREE HELPFUL BOYS, ETO. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Sse'ng and ap- 
preciating your real distress, in getting 
only one letter from the Chatterers 
this week I thought I would help just 
4 little, by telling you about our three 
boys 

Three cheers and may Gd birss the 
five,aoble, helpful ones. in your splendid 
letter this week. O 1e morning feeling 
feeble (I'm fifty one years olc) I slept 
till ‘Old Sol” was up an hour and 
winking in my eyes. Much astonished, 
I dreased hastily and went down to the 
kitchen. To my utter astonishment 
one little boy was parching coffse and 
it was beautiful too. Another was 
making soda biscuit. The rice—nice 
as it could be— was simmering on the 
back of the stave and on top of the reser- 
voir was a plate of crisp sausages. And 
he laughingly remarked ‘if eggs were 
not selling so high I would have scram- 
bled some for breakfast.” I was proud 
of my boys and just had torub my 
eyes to seeif I were not dreaming. 
Thia little boy keeps the cows out to 
grazo, finding spots of juicy grass 
here and there, our butter boeing 
nicer, richer and sweeter than when 
we had to stall feed them in the winter. 
The largest boy comes in as general 
‘‘handy man,” Keeps store, helps milk 
the cows, sits up and nurses the sick 
as tenderly as a woman, and helps keep 
every thing straight. You say, ‘What 
of the husband ;he seems to be ignored ?” 
D:ar me, no, indeed. He walks a 
mile and locks after twenty turkeys, 
laying in the wood, has two hundred 
eggs setting, cultivates two hundred 
acres, and Keeps the rest of us straight, 
and he says all the credit he gets is, 
* You ought to be a head of the reat of 
uv, your boyszare so smart.” 

1 juss love boys because the most of 
them ‘ook like orphans—especiailly tne 
bachelors I will close by extending a 
special invitation to the five boys to 
visit us promising to introduce them 
to as many splendid young ladies, 
fresh from State Norma!—now out in 
the world, some of ite workers — 
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ENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor: are not responsible for the views 
of Correspondents. 


MR. MOYE OPPOS«S THE AMEND. 
MENT. 





Thioks It Will Accomplish Little Good 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

To my mind tnis State and nation 
seem to be passing through a most 
difficult period in their history. Pa- 
triotism is often praised and the heroes 
in battle are laudec to the skies feted 
and petted, promoted and kissed, but 
how fare those who are the real bona 
Jide defenders of the country as inten 
ded by the foundersof this magnificent 
republic? 

Trusts, monopolies and illegal com- 
bination, of capital, their agents, at- 
torneys and abettors prosper, grow 
fat and devour widowe’ mites, pauper 
izo, if they can, all who dare to raise a 
warning voice against them. Woy is 
this poesible? 

AS CITIZENS NOT AS PARTISANS 
we should address ourselves to this 
question. 

The reason these things are possible 
is patent and plain to my cranky 
mind. The peopie allow themselves to 
be divided over some sham, flimsy, or 
extinct issue and become so prejudiced 
that they will not listen to reason. 

Now I verily believe a great politi- 
cal battle—no, not battle, but onelauzht 
—causep a revolution in this State last 
year upon the faleestof false issues— 
the race question. 

One of the battle cries was, ‘‘We 
will carry this election peaceably if 
we can, forcibly if we must.” Was 
ever such a principle triumphant and 
the liberties of the people preserved 
for any length of time? Never! never! 

If the people had not already been 
enslaved by their race prejudice such 
& party would have met with an over 
whelming defeat. 

One phrase that aided materially in 
accomplishing this dire result was that 
“the negro has already voted.” Thie 
was a ‘“‘clincher,” a good point well 
taken, a legitimate argument. Na 
tionally let’s see how this will 
work. Nine Southern States by their 
election laws have already voted for 
the nominee of this party two years 
in advance of his nomination. D» you 
not realizs that men in the North are 
moved by like passions as those 
of the South; this being so, no man 
whom these states support can be 
elected. 

Some may say that Grover Cleve- 
land is a sufficient answer to the last 
statement, but they forget that Grover 
was not wanted by the people of these 
States and that he was elected for the 
sole purpose of aiding the trusts and 
monopolies, and incimentally to kill the 
Farmers’ Alliance because it was re 
moving the scales of prejudice from the 
eyes of the farmers and they were be 
ginning to exhibit signs of a determi 
nation to vote as their interests dic- 
tated and not | 
BLINDLY FOLLOW THEIR ERSTWHILE PO- 

LITICAL MASTERS 


A great majority of the thinking 
people in North. Carolina I verily be- 
lieve, irrespective of party, coincide 
with me ia the views here expressed, 
but they differ greatly as to the rem 
edy to be applied to the disease, and 
to be frank with you I do not now see 
any feasible plan by which these 
wrongs can be righted. 

Some—many—think manhood suf 
frage a failure and that those who fail 
to vote intelligently, or at least the ig- 
norant should be disfranchised, and 
that the wrongs would be speedily 
righted. 

Those patriots who passed the pro 
posed constitutional amendment for 
North Carolina evidently supposed 
that all that was necessary was to dis 
disfranchise the ignorant negroes. 
Alas! alas! for such human short- 
sightedness. I verily believe the 
amendment will b3 a blessing to the 


' megroes in the large negro counties— 


such as E igecombe, Halifax and New 
Hanover, and that will be all the ben 
efit derived therefrom. I think I may 
put it down as aself evident truth that 
no intelligent, self respecting negro 
will ever afterwards vote the ticket 
ae party that so discriminates against 


Then there will be enough voting 
negroes left in any close county to 
hold the balance of power. Then the 
party with which he votes will atill, in 
the eyes of the other party be the ne 
gro party and every one who votes the 
same ticket as the negro will be abused, 
calumniated, intimidated and bull 
dozed until his righteous soul will be 
vexed from day to day as was Noah’s 
of old. 

Senator Osborne wae voting for the 
amendment for a very laudable pur 
pose, but he was egregiously mistaken 
in ite « ffscts, if extracts from his speech 
correctiy exprees his real sentiments. 

It makes me almost despair of there 
being any remedy when the most au: 
gust asesembiage which has convened in 
North Carolina in twenty years, pre- 
sided over by sv pious a personaze as 
Judge Connor, of Wilson, deliberately. 








with malice aforethought robs a super- 
annuated minister of Christ,an old,one 
armed Confederate soldier, with no 
near relative to succor bim, I say de- 
liberately robs him of his property, 
for the Supreme Court has decided an 
office is private property, and no one 
of the dominant party raises his voice 
in condemnation of such wonton cruel 
ty. Surely the golden rule has be- 
come to these wise men as Ingalls once 
said of the ten commandments ‘‘only 
an iridescent dream.” 

The amendment is intended to place 
the State in control of one party for 
at least two decades and by that time 
there will not be enough patriotism 
left in America to prevent any boss 
politician from stealing the breeches of 
Uncla Sam if he could catch him with 
them off his person and the venerable 
gentleman had his back turned. 

Righteousness slone exzaltetha na 
tion. But woe unto a nation when 
the people call evil good and good 
veil. When a pious man accepts offics, 
knowing that it was obtained by force 
and fraud, knowing that the party shi- 
boleth upon which he relies for his 
justification is all a miserable false 
hood 
The trsts and office holders will as as 
suredly devour the substance of this 
land as that the psople submit to be 
fooled, bambo: z!ed and hy pnotiz-d into 
committing hari-scarium in politics as 
they are doing in every one of the 
Southern States. A. J. MOYE. 


——_—___—<9 + = 
AN ANCIENT GREEK FINANCIER. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It 18 nOW OVer two years since was 
fought to a finish, one of the most 
marvelous financial battles of modern 
history—a battle in which over 7,000, 

‘(000 men in the victorious army were 
arrayed against nearly 7,000,000 van 
quish+d men; the victory turning on a 
comparatively paltry mejority of less 
than 400 000,—the Presidential election 
of 1896. 

Silver “expansion” was then the 
issue. Now it is territorial and trade 
expansion. Varied are the prophecies. 
Optimism foresees glory, wealth and 
power. Pessimism forebodes, ‘‘the 
downfall of the Rapublic dating from 
the election of Wm. McKiauley.” 

Two processes are rapidiy going on: 
the absorption of individual and States’ 
rights by the National government; 
the absorption of individual and cor 

porate properties and powers by the 
trusts 

Perhaps not one person in a hundred 
of the population of these U sited States 
knows that one of the best authenti- 
cated events of the earliest history of 
Greece is a great financial war grow 

ing out of similar condiiions, a war in 
which S:lver ‘'ex9acsion” was one of 
the issues. This ancient struggle be 

tween capital and labor occurred 594 
B ©., nearly 2500 years ago. 

For the purpose of placing this 
dawn of history c:ntest before The 
Progressive Harmer readers this is 
written. That voluminous and accur 

historian, G-ote, is relied on for the 
facts The quotations are from bis in 

comparable ‘History of Greece.” 

‘‘We now approach a new era in 
Greecian history— the first known ex- 
ample of a genuine and disinterested 
constitutional reform and the firet 
foundation stone of that great fabric, 

which after wards became the type of 
democracy in Greece.”’ 

By; the preliminary statement, the 
historian has previously shown that 
Attica, at this period one of the 
autonomous states of Greece, had 
emerged from the twilight of myth 
into the lightof authentic history by 
leas than one huaodred years. Tao 
primitive Athenians were divided into 
tribes, which were subdivided into 
Poratries, these again into G3ns, the 
jatter into families composed of indi- 
viduals. Taese divissions grew out of 
the social and religious life of the 
Greeks. Toe G ns was ino theory all 
those families and persons descended 
from @ Common god, or hero, of that 
mythical age from which this people 
had so lately emerged 

For political and State purposes the 
tribes were divided iato Trittys which 
were composed of Naukraries, or 
chief householders. These Naukraries 
levied the taxes, contributions of men 
and means, for local and Sate pur 
poses and superiatended their expen 
diture both in peace and war. 

Eich Gens had etated festivals at 
which all its members met for social 
reunion and religious rites in hoaor of 
the common ancestral hero, or god. 

Tne land was divided geographically 
into demes, closely resembling our 
townships, the chief local officer being 
styled the demarch. 

Ata still earlier date legend stated 
that Attica consisted of independent 
cities and demes which combined only 
in times of common cause, or peril. 
The hero god, Tneseus. was said to 
have combined (‘'nationaliz:d”) all 
these petty, independent corporations 
into the Attic S:iate governed by the 
Senate of Athens. He is also said to 
have divided the people into three 
Classes as to wealth, religious, political 





and social standing Tbe Eupatrid 
class who were of the most wealthy 
and powerful families; the middling 
and lower classes who were roughly 
divided into farmers, and artisans, or 
mechanics. From the E ipatrid clase 
were elected the Senate and nine 
archons. The Senate exercised legisla 
tive, ex°cutive and judicial powers, as 
did the archons also. The latter some 
what similar to our Supreme courts 

It is believed that the elective fran- 
chise was confined to the wealthy class 
of citizens who ruled the lower classes, 
the farmers and workers, who created 
the wealth. Tois rule had been inter 
rupted by insurrections, wa:s, despots 
and dissensions among the aristocrats 
until the condition of the people wa; 
pitiable in the ex reme. 

**Violent dissensions prevaded among 
the inhabitants of Attica, who were 
separated into three factions—the 
Pedieis, or menof the plain, among 
whom the greatest number of rich 
families were included; the moun 
taineere called D.akrii, the poorest 
party ; and the Paralii in the southern 
part of Attica, intermediate between 
thetwo. In the timeof Solon these 
quarrels were aggravated by a general 
meeting of the poorer population 
against the rich 

“The Taetes, forming the bulk of the 
population, cultivating tenants metay 
e@:s and smail proprietors of the coua- 
try, are exhibited-as weighed down by 
debts and dependence, and driven in 
large numbers out of a state of freedom 
intu slavery, the whole mass of them 
being in debt to the rich, who were 
proprietors of the greater part of the 
soil. They had either borrowed money, 
or tilled the land as tenants piying in 
produce, and in thiscapacity they were 
largely in arrears ” 

‘Every debtor unable to fulfill his 
contract was liable to bs adjudged as 
the slave of his creditor; and his minor 
sons and unmarried daughters and 
sisters also. So severely had these con. 
tracts been enforced that many debtors 
had been reduced to slavery in Attica 
—many others had been sold for ex 
portation,—and some had preserved 
their own freedom by selling their 
children.” 
‘*Moreover a great number of the 
smaller properties in Attica were un 
der mortgage, significd by a stone 
pillar erected on the land, inscribed 
with the names of the lender and the 
amount of the loan.” 
‘The proprietors of the mortgaged 
lands on non payment lost,not only lost 
their property, but their freedom,—ana 
their families were sold into elavery 
also ” 
‘Upon several this deplorabie lot 
had fallen by corrupt judges; the con 
duct of the rich baing thorougoly un- 
priocipied and rapacious. The svuffzr- 
ing of the poor and the injustices of the 
rich, in whom all political power was 
then vested, had ripened the evils to 
such a point—and the determination 
of the mass of sufferers, to extort for 
themaclves s9msa mode of relief, had 
bec2me 89 pronouaced—that the ¢ xtat 
ing lawe could no longer be enforced. 
Such was the condition in 594B U0; 
when througo mutiny of the poor free 
men and Thetes, and uneasiness of the 
middimng classes, that the governing 
oligarchy, unable to enforce their debte 
or maintain their power, were obliged 
t> invoke the wisdom and integrity of 
S.lon.” 

(CONCLUD:D NEXT W&EK ) 

E. HOLLENBECK, 

Davison, Mich. 
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WHAT OUR SOLDIER BOYS ARE 

DOING IN THe FAR- AWAY 
PHILIPPINES. 


JARO, Panay Ialand, P I, 
Maren 6, 1899 
Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer, 

Since writiag my letter preceding 
this, ’'ve been inalively battle. Oa 
March 1:t, as the members3 of m7 com 
pany were preparing to go to bed —we 
had been on guard for 24 hours—the 
call to arms was sounded, and in about 
two minutes afterwards we were on 
the parade grouod. Tne company was 
formed, roll called, the order given, 
“Right forward; fours right; march!’ 
and we were s02n onthe way to the 
ec ne of action 

Another company of my regiment 
had the enemy engaged, so we soon 
“deployed as skirmishers,” going on 
“double time” across a cane fizld We 
soon reached an open field, and then 
the enemy became very interesting, as 
they shot rapidly at us. 

Fortunately, they shot high and 
most of their bullets went above us 
Then we were ordered to lie down and 
fix our gun sights at 300 yards. We 
sent many well directed volleys into 
the enemy. Then we arose, went on 
double time time till we wera within 
200 yards of them, and again lay down, 
and gave them a few greetings(?) Dur 
ing this time they kept up a hot fire on 
us, but not one of my company was 
hit. Their sharpshootere(?) were up 
in tall coccanut trees, making it diffi- 
culc for us to see them. Finally our 
Hotchkiss gun epied them, and gave 
them one shot, whch killed three of 








them. Wekept advancing and falling 
down until within 100 yards of their 
lines. Had they been good shots they 
surely could have anrihilated us, but 
only one American was killed. 

After we had been fighting for an 
hour, the enemy’s fire slackened, and 
soon it ceased, except a few stray 
“apent” bullets) By this time our am 
munition was nearly all shot away, 80 
two other comparies of my regimenot 
and partof the First Tenneesee regi- 
ment came to our relief, and my com- 
pasy and one other company of the 
E ghteenth retreated in good order. 


During tho night there was some 
slight firing, but only one of the High 
teenth boys was shot, and one of our 
own men shot him through mistake. 
[t seems that one fellow left the com- 
pany without notifying anyone, 80 
wheo he started to return, and as he 
was dressed in white clothes—the 
enemy wears white—one of his com 
rades shot him dead. 

Since then there has been a little 
firing on our outpost, but no pitched 
battle. We now nave all the territory 
we can hold with our present forces. I 
don’t know when reinforcements will 
arrive. 

There are 35,000 insurgents on this 

island. T vo thousand of them are 
armed with rifles, while the remaining 
33 000 are armed with machetes, clubs, 
and bows and arrows. Ifthey wereas 
plucky as Americans they could come 
in on u3 and annihilate us. The moun 
taineers are called ‘‘Balo men,” and 
they sent us word that on the first 
dark night to come they would attack 
us, but though half tne nights are dark, 
no Bilos have appeared. 
Oc:asionally we find one of the in 
surgents who has died of wounds re- 
ceived in fighting. They have been in 
formed that we killed all the Ameri 
can [adians—the Germans told them— 
so they think that should they fall into 
our hands they would be slaughtered. 
Chere are a few Filipinos who are 
friende. As they say ‘‘Insurrecto muche 
malo”—(Insurgents are very bad.) 


Chinese have married into the Filipi 
nos, as is seen by many small children 
whoare partly Chinese. There is much 
leprosy among these natives, as can be 
readily seen by noticing the old men 
and women, who have been left here. 
I saw one wcman who had a sore which 
had eaten a hole in her flesh large 
enough to put one’s hand in. 
The only natives we have seen are 
very ignorant, and look morelike wild 
animals than human beings. They 
have narrow foreheads, with hair 
nearly covering them. Gratitude is 
an unknown quantity with them. The 
American Inaian, or negro, is 200 per 
cent better in every way than the 
lowest class of Filipinos. I: is evident 
they will suffer «extermination by the 
American Government rather than 
accept our terms. 
Yneir leadera are well educated and 
of course work upon the feelings of the 
ignorant classes. Aguinaldo told them 
that it was impossible for him to be 
nit by an enemy’s shot, and they be 
lieved it. I rotice that Aguinaldo is 
not to be found when a battle occurs, 
The insurgents are evidently short of 
ammunition, as they pick up all taeir 
empty shelle, reloading them. They 
have no artillery. or, at least, we have 
aot seen any. The insurgents’ strong: 
hold, of this island is at Santa Barbara, 
a town situated about five miles north 
of here. It is said they are very busy 
ouilding entrenchments at that place, 
The story that the mountaineers eat 
the low land people, is all rumor. 
Enough along this line. Now Ill 
mention something of our daily life. 
We arise ia the morning at 6 o’clock, 
eat breakfast soon after, then ‘‘police” 
the parade ground, and do as we please 
the remainder of the day. We did 
much “foraging” when we first ar- 
rived here, but we have killed nearly 
all the chickens, hogs and goats that 
were here, s0 now we'll have to cease 
eating fresh meat. We still eat eggs, 
which are plentiful 

My company has two cigar makers, 
and as there are here many hogsheads 
of the fiiest tobacco that ever grew, 
our boyssmoke good 25 cent cigars. In 
coming in here, we found many bed 
steads made of bamboo, 80 we lost no 
time in each s curing a_ bedstead. 
There are several fiae Steinway pianos 
here, and we have music 

This town has been in the hands of 
insurgents since 1890, and judging by 
the fancy furniture and j2wels to be 
seen here, some Fuipinos must be cul 
tured and rcfiaed. The residents of 
this town were fond of art, as is seen 
by the many pictures in their houses. 

We use rain water, as it is the only 
pure water here. We found many 
ladies’ clothes, so some of our boys 
dress up in them, and everybody hasa 
laugh. My company has several mon- 
keys, parrots and dogs, besides many 
curious things we have found. In 
fact, we could start a good sizad circus 
in the States. 

As peace has been ratified, my con- 
tract with ‘‘Uacle Sam” has erded, and 





I hope to soon secure my dis sharge. I 


didn’t enlist for garrison duty, and 
would never soldier in time of peace. 

I received The Progressive Farmer, 
and read it with interest; proud that I 
could have a North Carolina paper 
away down here 12000 miles away 
from home. Hoping to soon receive 
another copy, I am, 

Rospectfully yours, 
RaNnDALL H FuUssELL 

Co. I 18:h Iafantry, U 8. Army, 

Iloilo, P. I 


——<> 2+ 
SUFFRAGE IN ALABAMA, 


R>ferring to the proposed constitu 
tional convention in Alabama, and to 
the suff cage clause the Alabama Domo- 
crats have pledged themeelves to 
adopt, the New York Sun says: 

‘Alabama is the only State which 
holds its general election in August, 
and its political parties hold their 
Scate conventions usually in March or 
April. The Domocratic State Conven- 
tion was held in Montgomery on Wed 
nesday, and thirty three delegates at 
large, or one from each Senatorial dis- 
trict, were named for the proposed 
constitutional convention which is to 
be convened to alter the State consti 
tution adopted in 1868 
‘The platform upon which these de 
legates at large were nominated (there 
are to be 100 district d: legates chosen 
in addition at the Auzust election) is 
this: 

‘We favor the holding of a constitu- 
tional convention for the purpose of so 
regulating the right to vote as to pcr- 
petuate the ruleot the white man in 
Alabama, 

‘That we pledge our faith to the 
people of Alabama not to deprive any 

white man of the right to vote except 
for conviction of infamous crime.’ 

‘In Alabama the right to vote is ac- 
corded not only to all male citizens of 
the United S:ates, but also to aliens 
who have declared their determinatior 
to become citiz2ns, provided that, in 
each case, there shall have been on+ 
year’s residence in the State, three 
months in the county, and thirty days 
in the town and election pecinct. The 
only male persons lawfully excludec 
from the suffrage in Alabama are con 

victed criminals, idiots, insane persons, 
embezziers of public funds, bribers— 
and those who do not pay the poll tax 
of $1 50 for the proceeds of the schools 
of the State, the certificate of such pay 

ment being a prer‘ qisite to registra: 
tion. 

“In other words, if the views ot 
those in control of the Montgomery 
convention are approved by the voters 
August, the test cf suffrage in Alabana 
will be hereafter the color of the 
citizen.” 


_———— +o ee” 
THE CORPORATION COMMISSION 


Mr. Henry C. B-own, clerk to the 
Riilroad Commission, has given ou: 
tollowing statement, embodying the 
provisions of the law establishing the 
C>r poration Commiacion : 

The act creating the North Carolina 
Corporation Commission gives the 
Commission control and supervision 
over all the railroads, steamboats, ex 
press and slesping car companies and 
of all other companies or corporations 
engeged in the carrying of freight ano 
passengers, and of ailthe telegraph 
and telephone companies; of all public 
and private banks, building and loan 
associations, and of loan and trus: 
companies. . 

This act gives the Commission simi 
lar powers to those heretofore given 
the Rsilroad Commission, but the pro 
vissions are classified. 

Ir will be seen that the Commission 
has increased power in matter of the 
construction and erection of depots and 
the placing of side-tracks; in the con- 
trol of telephone rentals; and also con- 
trol over grade crossings. 

The commissioners and their clerks 
are allowed free transportation over 
the railroads when in actual perform 
ance of their cfficial duties. The rail 
roads are a'so allowed to give free 
transportation to destitute and home 
less persons, to charitable societies, 
and to persons travelling in the inter. 
est of Orphan asylums; also to the 
officers of the geological eurvey, to «x 
Confederate soldiers attending aunual 
reunions, and to the road's c fficers or 
employes and the members of their 
families. 

Tne present commissioners hold un 
til J anuray, 1901, their successors being 
elected by the people at the next regu 
lar election. Their salary is $2000 4 
year, each. Theclerk’s salary is $1 000 
The Corporation Commission ia 
composed of Franklin McNeill, of Wil 


mington;S L Rogers, of Macon, and 
E OC. Bodaingfield, of Wake, 


CONFEDERATE “VeTE RANS’ RE- 
UNION, 





Charleston S C, May 10 13. 1899 


Oa account of the Confederate Vet 
erans’ R un‘o2, the Ssaboard Air Line 
will seil tickets to Cnarleston and re- 
turn at very low rates, based on one 
cent per mile, traveled. Tickets on 
sale May 8th 9:h and 10ch, good to re 
turn urtil May 2Lat 

For informauon in regard to rates, 
schedules, &c., apply t» Ticket Agents 
or address 
L 8. ALLEN, Gen’l, Pase’r. Agent, 
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OLOR and flavor of fry 


ity 
size, quality 


and ap. 
pearance of vegetables 

save ee * 1 ; - i + 

weight and plumpness of graj 
are all produced by Potash, 


Potash, 


properly combined with Phos, 
phoric Acid and Nitrogen, anq 
liberally applied, will improye 
every soil and increase yield 
and quality of any crop. 


n 


Write and get Free our pamphlets, which 
cell how to buy and use fertilizers With 
greatest economy and profit. 


GERMAN KALI WORKs, 


a2 Nassau St.. New York 








are subject to 
peculiar ills. The 
Tight remedy for 
babies’ 21s—especially 
worms and stomach 
disorders—is 
Frey’s Vermifuge 
—has cured children forS0 years. Send 
for illus. book about the ills and the 
remedy. One bottle mailed for 25 cents. 

E, & 8S. FREY, Baltimore, M. D. 























PROOF. 


Itisaneasy matter to c’aim that a 
remedy has wonderfal curat:ve power, 
Che manufacturers of 


nbeumael 


leave it to those who have been perma- 
nently and positively cured of RHEU- 
MATISM to make claims. Among those 
who hnaverecently written us voluntary 
letters saying they have neen cured are: 

ev. J. Foster, taleigh, N.C; Mr. 
J.-F Robinson Editor G. lds) oro, N.C.. 
Daily Argus; Mr. A Daus a prominent 
merchant Macon, Ga. and Mr. W R. 
Duke. a railway man, Kansas City, Mo 


Rheumacide Will Cure You. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BOBBITT DRUG C0,, Raleigh, N.C, 


Sold by Druggist generally. 
Price $1 per bottle. 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, clesn-r, 
sweeter, and surer than theold way Send f 
circular. E, KRAUSER & BiiO., Mition, Fy 











































y HATS CHICKENS 
BY STEAM —wit ms 


simple, perfect, seif 


Thousands jn success!ii! o 

west priced Ist-class bateher t 
GEO, H, STASIL, 

sios. § VWI4 to 122 8. Cth St. Gates, 








SACLUB RATES.&~- 


That we may be more enlightened a: 
to what is going on in the different 
parts of our grea‘ country, we ought to 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be read 
in the South and more Southern paperé 
should be read in the West and North. 
Believing this the best thing to do to 
everlastingly obliterate the prejudices 
of the past, we have arranged a list of 
papers to offer with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER. The price in the parenthesi® 
is the regular subscription price of the 
paper and the other figures are what 
we charge for the paper with THE Pr0- 
GRESSIVE FaRMER for one year. Re 
newals for the other papers cannot be 
taken at the club rates, but all new 
subscribers can. You can renew for 
our paper and get the club rates: 


THE PROGRE‘SIVE FARMER alone, 
Twice a. Week Detruit Free Press, (1.00) 
Weekly Practical Farmer 1:0) Li 
Thrice a Wee. New Vork World (1.00) 19 
Gen tlewoman monthly, New York, (1.0) 12 
Atlanta Weekly Constitution (1.U0) 1.90 
Louisville twice-a- week, Courier-Jour- 


gilt 
1.73 


na () 1 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, (50) 1 
Semi Monthiy Farm and Fire-ide, (5) I 
Monthly Woman's H me Cow panion, (1.10) 1 

(.W) | 


) 4 


Weekly Farme:s' Voice 


f 


. es 


If you wish mora than one paper 
write for syecial rates For inetance, 
we send twice a-week Courier Journal, 
the weekly Progressive Farmer, the 
semi monthly Home and Farm and 
the monthlv Gantlewoman all one year 
for only $2 15 
Nots —In forwarding subscriptiové 
to other publicati ns, we only ect 8 
the agent of the subscriber, and after 
we have paid over the subscriptior 
our responsibility ceases. Failure t0 
receive magezine or paper. change o 
address, etc, should be reported di 
rectly to the publisher, not to us. 


We are also prepared to furnish the 
following booke at prices named: 
A I Root’s A. B. ©. of Boe 


BY ee re $1 25 
Henry Stewart's The Domes : 
A oe 15! 
Gieason’s Horge Book... ... 25 
Principls of Agrieul:ure... 1 2 
Voorhers’ Book on Fertilizers 1,0 


Spraving for Pr fis....... os 20 
Write for price of any book you 
derire 








fp RO PS CURED with vegetable 
many thousand cases 
called hopeless. In tes 
ed. Testimonials and TEN DAYS treatroent free 
DR. H. H. GREEN'S SONS. Box K. Atlanta. G* 
squarely in the face? If you cannor 
it is because your subscription remain 








Portsmouth, Va. 


Remedies. Have cured 
days at least two-thirds of all symptoms remov” 
Can you look the label ef you pape’ 
unpaid, 
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we IPLING’S BASHFULNESS. 


apropos of Mr. Gsaorge Arnold 
wilxie’s remark core roing Radyard 
Kipling, that “he won't be lionized by 
ope” the following paraeraph, clip- 
ae from an article on Kipling by 
Piien E Curis. in the Chicago 
p ord, 14 mreressing: , 
A great deal has been said about Mr. 
xipline’® eccentricities and his rude 
aaa to peple wh? showed a desire to 
nee igo nim. Those who know him well 
apa this is due entirely to diffidence ; 
set he is a8 bach’ul as a country boy, 
and is never himeelt in the presence of 
srangers Tvo weeks ago a promi 
nt society lady of New York, whose 
cae is the haunt of literary people, 
javited nim to @ musicale, and he went 
qith bis wife, expecting to be treated 
like ordiwary guests _When he ar 
rived, however, to his horror and 
amazement, he found the programme 
was aims entirely composed of his 
own poe 28, that had been set to music, 
and that he was expected to occupy a 
conspicuous position before the audi 
ence while the entertainment was 
going on =H» emphatically declined 
to do so, and with an abruptness which 
his hostess and the other guests con 
gidered very rude, bolted from the 
house and went home. OQ? course, his 
behavior caused @ sensation, but his 
intimate friends say he was simply 
frightened. Surangers, however, eon: 
sidered it one of the cccentricities of 


genius. -~_ 


When sending subscriptions, make 
money orders and checks payable to, 
and adirevs all letters regardiog the 
paper to “The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. O.”—not to individuals 
connected with the paper. By so do- 
ing we can serve you more promptly. 

———s +o 


—_— 





The folio ving paragraph in the Rural 
New Yorker commends itself to the 
careful consideration of our readers: 

“In all tne oiecussion about the Ben 
Davis apole, Kv ff-r pear, and other 
similar fruits of inferior quality. one 
importans point is often lost sight of, 
and that is the «ffect the eating of in 
ferior fruits bas upon the eaters. The 
great argument of many is that these 
fruits seli well because of their fine ap 
pearacecs, are profitable to grow, hence 
they say, ‘‘Why not grow them?” The 
piint we make is that these fruits co 
more to discourage the fruit eating 
habit than all horcicultural agencies 
combined can overcome. Many aman 
buys apples, grapes, or other fine look 
ing fruit in anticipation of a great 
treat. Oa eating it, he oiscovers that 
he quality is inferior; he is disap- 
pinted and disgusted, and is likely to 
purchases sparirgly, if atall Had he 
found fiae quality, he would have 
been pleased, he would have longed 
for more, and his future purchases 
would have been larger. Multiply this 
case by millions—the number of fruit 
buyers—and you have the situation in 
8 nutshell Good quality fruits will 


increase the demand many fold.” 
Ce eee 


EXTERMINATK POULTRY DIS- 
BASES, 





It is probably easier to exterminate 
poultry diseases than the diseases that 
aff sci any cther kind of stock. This 
is because poultry can be kept isolated. 
Horses ale constantly meeting and 
coming into the vicinity of other 
borses Cattle run in ac joining pas 
tures, Hogs are transported from 
place to place and are great roamersin 
their pastures. Bui fowls may be kept 
Practically isolated. It is even not 
common for hens on one farm to mingle 
With those of the next. 

We believe that with a proper man 
’gement, the poultry diseases may be 
Practically «x erminated. Have the 
feed right and then keep all things 
‘crupulously clean, Lot in the sup 
and keep the cust box full of good 
duat Give fresh water every day. 
These wili mean that the hens will be 
thee from disease. Were these things 
o98erved universally there is no doubt 
that some, it not all, of our contagious 
discases among poultry must soon die 
out. Where a flock has a certain dis: 
£a82 the fowls could be allowed to die 
or be killed and the place where they 
had been kept used for keeping fowls 
5O more for at leasta year. It is our 
observation that there are many flocks 
where diseages is practically uckoown. 
4 g00d many poultrymen know noth 
ing of the cholera, except what they 
read in the papers. Olean up and ex 
terminate the diseases — Ex. 

_— e- 2 o o 

G3t three of yonr neizhbors who do 
hot now take Tae ProGressiIve Far 
MER to eubscribe for it for one year, 
8nd we will send you free a splendid 
family paper the twice a week Louis: 
vile Courier Journal for one whole 
Year, 

For two new yearly subscribers we 
Will send it to you free six months, 
and for one new yearly subscriber, 
three months. 
an these new subscribers also want 

© twice a-week Courier Journal tell 
them they can get it and THz Procegs. 


“IVE FaRMeR one year for only $1 45. 
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Thousands Have Kidney 
Trouble and Don’t 
Know it. 


There is a disease prevailing in this 
country most dangerous becauss se 
deceptive. Many sudden deaths are 
caused by it,—heart dissase, preumo 

nia, heart failure or apoplexy are often 
the resu tof kidney disease. If kid- 
ney trouble is allowed to advance the 
kidney poison in the biood is liable to 
attack the vital organs, or the kidneys 
themselves break down and waste 
away cell by cell. Then the richness 
of the blooi—the albumea—leaks out 
and the rufferer has Bright’s Disease, 
the worst form of kidney troub’'e 

Kisney trouble can be detected al 

though it ba slow and deceptive. First, 
by analysis of the urine; second, by 
the simple test of setting the urine 
aside io a glaes or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, when a cloudy or brick- 
dust settling indicates it. 

It was for jist such troubles that-in 
His infinite power and goodness the 
Great Physician caused § vamo Root 
to grow for the benefit of evff:>ring 
mankind, leaving it for Dr K:lmer, the 
eminent kidney and bladder epecialist 
to discover it and make it known to 
the world. [ts wonderful «ffi:acy in 
promptly curing the most distressing 
cas 8 is truly marvelous. 

By sending your address to Dr. 
Kilmer & CUo., Binghamton, N. Y., 
you may have a sample boitle of 
Swamp Root, the greet kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy, ani a book that 
tells more about it, both sent abso- 
lutely free by mail. 

When writing be sure and mention 
reading this liberal offer in the Raleigh 
“Progressive Farmer.” The regular 
fifty-cent and one doilar siz:s are sold 
by most druggis's. Maske a note of 
the name, SWAMP.-ROO?, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and remember 
itis prepared only by Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Eggs for Hatching. 





Adopt progressive measn’es toward improve- 
ment in gvod st:ck. Try it and be co:- 
vin’ed. « keep it pure. Kuff ‘ ochins, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas flack Minorcas, 
brown Leghorns, tarred Plymonth Rocks 
White Pesin Ducks. For good old stock, old 

rices adhered to persitting -t13 $1.00 


ew finely b»rred Plymouth Rucks, bette 


from ‘anciers’ point of view. a 50 
Fine-t hens and Ist prize cockerel at State 

Pair, 1896 = _ =—=_ aecevecces- ceveceses 00 
White Plymouth Rocks ...... eeeeeenreneeess 1.44 
Silver Wyauduttes......  cecscescces ecceee 2.00 
White Wyandottes —.....seceee eveeee 1.5u 


The prices are mainly the same as last year 
for samme breeds except w ere great improve- 
ment hus been made by infusion of new blood 
and by ‘igoreus application of thescore card ip 
selecting breeding stock for this year. 





KING'S CO'TON SEED PURE. 
$1! 00 per bushel. see N. © Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 143 pag-s 256-253. Plant no other 
for best yields. 


Rezistered Poland “ ina Swine really high: 
class stock, can ne purchased of the Agricultural 
Dep rtment Collegeof A ri ultureand Mechan- 
ic Arts. Pig- fr m the following mativg~ can be 
seen or ordered without «xamivation by pur 
chaserana wiih xssurance of getting sutisfac- 
tory st-ck and value received every time: — 

-ir Walter RaeighS P C. Record and N.C. 
Pride, Lu. Su. 

Pig. f-om pure bred but unregistered sows 
at two-thirds the vrices for rezirt.red si0ock. 
Pig-+ired by same boars. 

address: FRANK E. EMERY, 

Professor of Ager'cuiture 
W. Raleigh, N. C. 





Newspaper For Sale. 


The *'Carolina Wa'chman.” both 
Neweapaper and Job outfit, ~ill be sole 
at oublic auction to tha highest bidder 
for cash at the court house donor i> Sal 
isbury, N.C, Monday. Mav 8 1899 

J M HARR SON, 

J. A FISHER 

J. F. STANCIL 
Truatees 





Do You Want to Go? 
Where? 
, Why to Colorado of 
Course. 
Where else would a sensible man 
seekine a new home want to go? 
COLORADO has the finest c imat? 
to be fuund in the New World—iry, 
tio air and alm: 8; perpetual sunshine. 
If you are seeking healtn, COLORADO 
is the place for you 
COLOR :DO is the finest mining 
sectioa ia this country—gold, suiver, 
iron, lead and coat. Thousands upoa 
thousandsof persona have made for— 
‘unes mining in COLORADO Why 
cannot vou mage a fortune, too? 
COLOR aDO is the one place in this 
country where farming is done by ir- 
rigation,and the farmer makes his own 
searons and is sure of a good field crop 
every yeur 
COLOR 1DO bas homes for thou- 
sands of 1ncuscrious families, and these 
homes Can be secured upon very easy 
and advantageous terms Do you 
want one of these homes? 
COLORADO will ve visited by a 
party of North Carolinians during 
June of this present year. The party 
wili go in a body, and ample time wiil 
be given t2 see the State and itg many 
advantages. The railway fare will be 
so low that any farmer can afford to 


ZO. 

If you are thinking of seeking a 
home in the West, or elsewhere, write 
to either of the uadersigned at once. 
We wanta party of one hundred la- 
dies and geniiymen { g0 with us to 
this land of p»rp2tua! s 1nshine, 
Catlupon or write to — 

BAYLUS3 CADE, 
Rals ga, N. C. 

or R. C. GULLY, 
F-anriinton, N OC. 
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$The Spanish War | 


in The Century Magazine. 


THE CENTURY is making a wonderful suc- 
cess of its great series of articles on the Span- 
ish War by the men who fought it. Captain 
Sigsbee has told the story of the Maine; 
Lieutenant Hobson has given his graphic nar- 
rative of the sinking of the Merrimac, Gen- 
eral Shafter has described the Santiago campaign. 
_ In March General Greene begins his descrip- 
tion of the Manila campaign; and in April is 


4 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
Of the Capture of Cervera. 
HE MAY CENTURY coriains one of the 
most remarkable features ever printed in an 
American magazine,— nothing less than 
The Santiago Naval Battle 
Described by the Commanders. 


Jowa, by Capt. R. D. Evans, 
Indiana, by Capt. H. C. Taylor, 
Texas, by Commodore J. W. Philip, 
Brooklyn, by Capt. F. A. Cook, 
Gloucester, by Lt.-Com. Wainwright, 
New York, by Capt. F. E. Chadwick, 
Oregon, by Lieut. E. W. Eberle 
(in command of the forward turret). 

PACH man tells the story of his own and of his 

ship’s experiences in the fight,— all with 
nove! illustrations taken from the decks of eack 
of the above vessels during the action 


Ot Ot Ot Oi O 
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ESIDES the War Articles, THE CENTURY. 

has an unprecedented list of general attrac- 
tions, including a new life of Alexander the 
Great, superbly illustrated; Manon Crawford's 
historical romance of the Second Crusade; Paul 
Leicester Ford's articles on Benjamin Franklin ; 
capital short stories; etc. 
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EW SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any 
time (price $4.co). The magazines are al- 


4 

4 

. 

ways for sale on the news-stands by the first day 
6 of the month, price 35 cents. 
q 
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THE CENTURY CO. 
» Union Square, New York. 
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ALL 
STEEL 


MERICAN 


section of main strands and stay 


is proven uncer all circumstances as a $2 
fence to turn cattle, horses, hogs and 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED. 
(INVESTIGATE the merits of the 


AMERICAN FENCE 


at our agency in 
our nearest town. 
f you can’t find 
such an agency, 
write us for com- 
plete catalogue and 
we will see you are 
supplied. 


224 1NUn 


American Steel & Wire C 


THE FENCE THAT FENCES. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Large, strong wires, heavily gaivanized. Tension Curve at every intere 


wircs, proviues \or expansion and contrac. 


tion. The “American” Fence :s made of Best bessemer Steel Wires, on most 
advanced princinies. Its thorough efficiency 


88 |RCH 







ie and sure 
pigs. 


om 
45 1NcH 










om 
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SA INCH 


Powu 


AMERICAN FIELD FENCE, Regular Style. stays 12 or 6 ins. apar> 


o., New York or Chicago. 




















SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 
AR acer piagta aie inn paaaeees kena 1898, 
Publishers Taz PRoGRESsIVE F'armER, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Enclosed find $...... BOT aigrcnale ...-88 payment for........---- subscrty 
tions for one year, to be sent as follows: SS. 
NAMB. PosTorFricn. Stats. AMOoom 


















































ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUOTUATIONS. 


Make all Postoffice Money Orders 
pavable T. B. PaRKER, 8. B. A., 
Raleigh, N. C., but addrese all letters 
. 3 B. Barker, 8. B. A., Hillsboro, 





NOTICE. 
Place your orders in time for your 
Grass, Clover, Oates and Turnip Seed. 
Fertilizer Turn Plows, one, two and 


three horse. Yours trulv, 
T B BaRKER, 
a 8 B 
GROCERIKS. 
Coffee— 


Prime Laguayra Coffee, 10c to 11c per Lb. 

Prime Rio Coffee, 10c to Me per lb. 

Good Rio Coffee 834 + to 10c per Ib. 

Medium Rio_offee.8; vo $c per Ib. 

Low Grade Rio Voffee, 73¢c per lb. 

Cheese— 

Picnic Cheese, per Ib 10c. 

Fall Cream Cheese, 60-lb boxes, per 
pound, 104 

Full Cream Cheese, 301lb boxes, per 
pound, 10}. 

Full Cream Twin Cheese, 2 30 lb. boxes, 
per 10}c; ver case, $3 50. 

Rlair’s best fiour, per barrel, $4.25. 
Fancy flour, per barrel, $4 00. 

Dandy flvur, per barrel, $3 85 

Winner flour, per barrel, $3 50 
Princess flour, per barrel, $3 25. 


Lard, in tierces—about 350 Ibs ver lb 
Pure Lard, in tierces ...... sovcccceees OC. DOF lb, 
Compound Lard, in tlerces....... oc0eOQC. °° 

Relative prices various size pkgs: 

60 1b plain tubs ...eccseeeere (* 1-Sover tierces 
oe ry “ “ 
w 1-4 “ “ 
oo 3-8 “ oe 
oo 34 - “ 
. 7-8 oe “ 
ee le - “ 





Molasses— per gal 

No, 4 Sugar Syrup, per gallon, 20c 

No 77 - ugar Sprup, per gallon, 13c. 

No. 17 Sugar Syrup, per gallon, 13c 

No. 1. Porto Rico Molasses, per gal. 20c. 

No. 2. Porto Rico Molasses. per gal. 18c 

Fancy Porto Rico Molasses per gal. 28c. 

Fo 1N. O. Molasses, per gal. 30c. 

No. 2N. O Molasses, per gal. 18c. 

Vanilla Drips Syrup, per gal. 20c. 

White Rose Crown Syrup, per gal. 2Uc. 

Soda— 

Bi carb Soda, in 112 lb. kegs, perlb 2c. 

Sal Soda, in 150 lb. kegs, per lb., 1c. 

Bi carb Soda, nickel packages, 60 Ibs. 

to case. per case, $3 40. 

Bi-carb Soda, 1 1b. and 4 1b. packages, 

60 lbs to case, per case, $3 40. 

Bi carb Soda, 4 and }+1lb packages, 60 

lbs. to case, per case, $3 60. 

Bi carb Soda, in 1 1b packages, 60 lbs. 
to case, per case, 3 55. 

Bicarb Soda, in assorted packages, 
60 lbs. to case, per case, $3.50. 
Starch— 

Lump Starch, in 50-lb boxes, per Ib., 


34e. 
Corn Starch, in 1lb. packages, per 
.» SC. 
a Starch, in $ cases, per 4 case, 
Oeltnloid Starch, full cases, per case, 


$5 00 

Elaatic Starch, in $ cases, per case, 
$1 34 

E'aat:c Starch, in full cases, per cases, 
$2 68 


wr Starch, in full cases, per case, 
5 00 
Axle Grease (Richmond)— 
oe La oe per gross, 
per case, 


8 50 
90 
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SEEDS (F. 0. B.) RICHMOND, VA. 
Seed Potatoes - Northern grown Harlv 


IMMER rn ca SO teat aT Oh nate rao fe 2.85 
Beauty of Heb—Burbank, peerless Km- 
MN OAGDEO. ccccsisssieaiecied “sasiaceue 275 
COSTES (RES ee creer 2 90 


S:cond Crop Virginia Grown. 
JYrown Jewell and Bliss Triumph. .2 65 
Burpees Extra Early, Pride of the 


PATON as nine: io oie ig oss bieee ninleie ace 275 
Wood’e Earliest.................. 290 

Main Grown: ; 
COO TEA ee 2 85 


E -ly Harvest, Naw Qieen, Wond's 
E wrlieat 


a ee ee ee ry 


AHout*on Early Rose, true........ 3 25 
Rheied THMOtny......sccccsccccee 1 33 

Clover— per bush 
Prime Red .....+.-$3-35 | Choice Red........$4 0 
Mammouth ,...... 0-33] Lucerne....... ee 25 


mson choice... 320 
Bags charged extra 15 cents for above. 


“Grass (bags included)— per bush of lbs 

























Prime Red Top or HerdB...csssssseeee 83 10 
Fancy * “ MPYTTTTT TTT Then 2B 
Prime Orchard GrassS...ccsssssseseces 1 08 14 
Choice Orchard grass... soccccee 1 18 14 
Extra Ciean Ky. Blue. 65 14 
Tency, Rensacky sean 12 14 
Tall Meadow Oat... 1 10 ll 
Mine Lawn grass 2 14 
adow Fescue..... 1 14 
Perenial Rye Grass...ess 14 
talian Rye Grass......sse. 14 
Choice Timothy, bag ex 45 
Oats— Per bushel. 
Va. Gray Winter, CHOICE. crccccscccece 42 
IMO .cece-cocce 
Rbd Rust Poof, CHOICE... .eorsseeceses 48 
Prime ......seeeee 


White and black spring oats, choice 4} cts per 
bushel. 

Millet— 
Barley. .cccccccscccccccecssocs secccesees. 98 DOF bus. 
Rye@.ccccee cocsesere 70 | Barley. sseccesseccesees 15 


HARDWARE. 


Powder, best rifle, POF KOC. .ccosccccveces 3 
Hames— 


No hook, tron bound, per doZ....+096 
No 3 hook, iron bounG, ‘ger COZ......-088008 
No 16 hook, brass bound, per doz.....s0» 


Plow Lines— 
Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, dozZ.... 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ wes. 


Mattocks, Cutter, per doz..... cccccccccccccce (460 
Bush Hooks, best No 1, per d0Z e..sscsccsevee 900 
Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble....... PPrTTTTTTiy $@ 





bad Remington oe cevcccece 
Plow.Bolts, 1x3-8, per 100...... 
bg 11-4x3 8, per 100. 

* 1 1-2x3-8, per 100. 
2x3-8. per 100......+. eee 
2 1-2x3 SB. ccccccccvccccccccccoecoecs 
8x3-8, per 100 


Back Bands—Hooks. per doz. 
BAMCH....ceccseevees GUC] B1-ZiINCH escceccsece 90¢ 


Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common $1 60 | EXtra...cccsececeeeS? & 
Webbing—per 100 feet 


No. 0, 8 1-2 inch...$2 76) No.1, 8 1-8 inch..$2 0 





eeeeeeeeeeerseeeocoeee 106 
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RTILIZERS. 








Alliance Official Guano, 





@ we 9) 
<> C: (eS ae 
o wee 


SS 


Progressive Farmer Guano, 





Alliance Official Acid Phosphate, 





Kainit, Muriate of Potash. 





Nitrate of Soda, Cotton Seed Meal. 





prices. Reliable agents 
territory. 





Procure from nearest Agent who Keeps the 
Alliance Brands of Fertilizers, or write for: 


wanted in unoccupied 


Correspondence cheerfully answered. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 








COOK STOVES. 
No. 7 18-inch,.,... 1000 No. %. 20-inch......1l oi 
No. 8, 18-inch .....11 00] No. 8, 20-inch. .....18 0 


Fire backs for abo’ sccecesoscece LU 
The following ware goes with each stove above 
18traight Pot, 1] Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tes 






Kettle. 1 Long Frying Pan,1 Round Frying Pan 
1 Griddle, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Cover 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaranteed. 
PLOWS. 
Plows No. 8, F F.. 4 50 | No.7, FB ...ccscees 300 
“"" No.5, “ . 165| No. 11, Dixie....... 31 
BOY Discs cscestecss 125] Watt DE eviews 1 56 
Castings for above, per 100 1b8......seeeee 1 96 
Stonewall Plow ... .....«+ PITTTTTT TTT TTT) 2 26 
* Castings ...cccecccecvecs 2 9 
Plows, Double Shovel Southern.......... i 4 
Steel for same, imitation ...... Bo 
Genuine. saknebe «cneneee . 61-3 
Grub or New Ground....... ecccocccccccccccs 6 OF 
Cultivators (f. o. b. factory)— 
Iron Age No. 1. BRIN wccscee eoveccecesece a7 
Iron , With plain wheel.....secses-ors 8 1b 
Horse hoe combined, with plain wheel 418 
Noé, 5-tooth, plain " ies -” 8 06 
sis bse H.H.combined“* “ au 
Dixie, plain .........+6. ° PTT TTT TTT tT 2 
ad with plain wheel ....c.sseceseees 2 & 
s H. H. combined with plain wheel 8 0 
Combined harrow and cultivator... 8 7 
Garden wheel hoe, complete— 
Double wheel ...... 6 00 | Single wheel ....+..4 B 
«Jewel. .5 25 * Gem..4 2 
For lever adjustment attachments on 
above add 50c. 
Harrison Cultivator, adjustable. ..cccsee 17 
Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 
Baldwin No. 1, 6-in Knives ...sccsscessee 18 HL 
propeller, cutters, 6-in. knives.... 8 8 
“ “ Sin. eccsccee 18 98 
Smith's patent lever straw cutter ..... a | 
- -“ ‘e “. “ es, 
Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.C. 
Cotton Rope, white, per Ib ....... cccccccccccs Lab 
Ld weal > Repmensepanebonenss 10 
Farm Bells, 40 lbs, from, stocKk....++++++++6 | 16 
Wee cccccessscce GROEI ME Mccceccecsscenes OO 
Buckets— 
2 hoop, painted ...$1 20 | 8 Hoop ..ceeceseeees $l 35 
2hooD. brass bound, 1 80 8 hoop ecceecccecees 200 
Horseshoes, per keg, all s12€8. ..sseseseceeses 290 
Mule shoes id 3 oseccccoccs ‘2 


Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per Mic cassccas 
one * Anchor, Per ID .esscsevseee LH 


Tobacco Flues, best made, per 1bD...ccccssses 454 
No. 1, POT OZ. cccccccccccccsccese B20 
nee mee ee 8 Bt 


eeereeereeeeseseres 


A I weennree ss ccrnerscorrrs 


4B GAL... ceeeseeeeeee $0 50 | COZAl..cersececsees, 900 


Blacksmith Bellows, 39 inch PTTTTTT TTT 


6 50 
DCD ceccscvcceces 6 06 


Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 


Corn Shellers— 


Dixie. with fan... 4 85| Dixie,without fan. 
Buckeye, with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye 
Clinton or common........ PPTTTTTTT Tit it 
Black Hawk corn sheller...cccscscceeese 
Roofing— 
All kinds of fron, tin and felt roofing at iow 
prices. Write for special prices, 


ORGANS (delivered at any railroad sia- 
tion in North Carolina. arranted for 
Pare Styl 30... 42 OU | Style 40 48 OF 
‘arior. 6 30... ppeaseenser 
Chapel 30;., 43 00| Style 15, Ghapel.. 60 0 
Prices including instruction book 
stool):— 
PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 
inN C, 
U ht, Style 1. .-150 00 | Style 2..cecesceeesl160 
DE et, Oty se a T7100 | Btgle 4ccceceeces2198 OF 


Sewing Machines— 


BON 


60 
22 
50 
00 








Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 
attachments and automatic bobbin 
winder. All latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in every cu- 

lar. Warranted by manufacturers for 
10 years, carefully adjusted, aye for 
immediate use tice, freight paid to 
any railroad station fn North Caro- 
LID cecccccreccccccccescceccsecceseeseseese t 18 wo 
Furniture— 
pio. ai, Suit Oak Antique, 3 pieces, 
oO. “4 oe Ld - 

hg ~ ow Ld 
oO. ¥ Li “ 

No. 62, “ Polished 

No. 60, “ bag 

No. 70, * * 





epizel Springs..secvess 
oven  anensas 
Siats 
Washing Machines— 
Nol ...cocccce-d 





se eeecee 





Relief * 
Relief“ 33 
Buggies— 
Our Leader with TOD ce ovecessseccce 
Our Leader, WUEROGS SOP,» 00022000 
No. 7%, Side Springs thout top 
No. 7, Side Spri: gs, Canopy To; 
No. 122, “Our Hummer.” Canspy 
Write for catalogue. 
Two-horse Dump Carte with Patent Ad- 
justable Saddles and VOke@,.cecccsccvecseD lf 3 
Ocala Road Carte. 


Harrows— 


PRR eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeees 





— ee & 


ee eeeeeseeeeseneseseeseeeeee i 








Axes per dozer 
Car Cli r, to IDB coccccccccces ovens sS4 Bt 
Champlon ei ae sesseed 
Red Warrior “ eee . 6 
Axe handles, straight, per dOd...cssssees 8 
Srindatones, per th... 4 ee a 1c 
sd cael st ake hs | 

be 7, 10,2, « aT TTT TT 875 
bed 7, 12,3, * ETT TT TT 400 


Clark's CULAWBY .cscccsecrereccccccesecese lt & 


Ocala Wagons (F. O B) Factory. 


One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein........ 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein, ; 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein. ee 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein......eceeee 
One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel axle...ccssceceee 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch steel axle... 
Two-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axle... 
Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle... 











agussaee 
aZSEsr“e 


All wagons are furnished with box bed is 
wane nd Bi Pbea Rl sets aot Vee 
l. and sea’ 
deduct for bed $2.50. for seat $1.00. ee 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano, 
asl te Ac., 24% per cent. Am., 3 per 


Progressive Farmer Guano (8 per cent. Phes. 
Ac., 2 a cent. Am., 16 per cent.’ Potash.) 

N.C Official Farmers’ ance Acid Phosphate, 

(13 per cent. Av. Phosphoric Acid.) 

Write for prices. BUY NO OTHER! 


Mill Stones (best N. CO. Grit), write for prices, 
The Agency handles the Genuine “Iron Age" 


Cultivators and .Harrows and can save yoU 
money. 


Brethren having an to sell, as well 
yd wanes to buy a A eo to consult the 
cy. 


(8 pez 
cent. 





The is no doubt 
that our ORGANS 
areequal to the best 
made. In style, tone, 
finish, volume, ease 
of action and tovch, 
durability, and ac- 
knowledge no supe- 
rior. Tney are made 
by a thoroughly re- 
liable concern and 


LA ag warrentod tor “te 


years, 

Prices, inciuding stool and instruc- 
tion book (delivered at any railroad 
station in North Carolina). 


Price. $43 to $50. 


Une NOW| 


Grass and Olover Seeds, Fer- 
tilizers, Hardware, Farming Utensils, 
Plows and Castings, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harness, Wagon Scales, Farm 
Bells, Cook Stoves, Feed Out- 
ters, Harrows, Hay Presses, Oorn 
Shellers, Cotton Seed Orush- 
ers, Heavy and Fancy Groceries, Fur- 
niture, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, Musical _Instru 
ments, Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, Guns, 


Powder, Shot, Loaded Shell, 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 











WINTER SHOES 


Made in Qur Own Factory 
A SPECIALTY! 


ee” WRITE FOR PRICES 44 
T. B. PARKER, §. B.A 


BUGGY HARNESS. 


(good value) fos 
$4 20. All styler, 
«%rades and pricea 





ot buggy, car 
riage and wagon 
harness. 

i.) 





THE “A BC” OF BEE CULTURE, 


This splendid book, by A. I. Root, ia 
a cyclopedia of everything pertaining 
to the care of the honey-bee It con- 
tains 400 pages. and is beautifully illus- 
tratea by over 300 epgravings, many of 
them full page. The whole work is 
elegantly bound in cloth, 7 inches 
wide by 10} inches long and embossed 
on side and back in gold_ If you raise 
bees, you can't afford to be without it, 
8vo, cloth. Price, postpaid. $1 25. Ad- 
dress all orders to The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. O . 
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is most commonly placed on the mar. 
ket are acid phosphate, dissolved bone, 
bone meal and bone black. The chief 
point to be borne in mind in supplying 
phosphoric acid is to present it to the 
plant in an available form, the source 
from which it is derived being rather 
of secondary importance. 

Potash is supplied through the me- 
dium of potash salts, the most common 
of which are sulphate of potash, muri- 
ate of potash, magnesia and kainit. All 
of these forms contain potash in a read. 
ily available condition; an important 
point to be borne in mind in applying 
potash is that upon certain plants to 
bacco sulphate of potash has been 
found to be the most suitable, as it pro 
duces a better quality of crop. 

Before passing to the subject of 
stimulant fertilizers, it might be well 
to mention that the best way to use the 
three forms of plant food referred to is 
to apply the phosphoric acid and pot 
ash together some weeks before plant 
ing time, and the nitrogenous material 
(in case green manure is not resorted 
to) as top dressing after the seed is 
sown. The two first mentioned ele 
ments will then have had time to pass 
into solution. 

A stimulant, or indirect fertilizer is 

’ one which does not furnish any actual 
plant food, but makes available by its 
action, the nourishment previously ex 
isting in the soil. In other words, the 
stimulant fertilizers act upon the soil 
much in the same manner that alcohol 
acts upon the human system, stimulat 
ing it without affording eny nourish 
ment. The principal stimulant fertil 
izoars used in agriculture are plaster, 
lime and salt. Plaster is a compound 
which contains sulphate of lime and is 
frequently (though not wisely) em 
ployed. The lime in plaster is not a 
very active form and therefore rather 
indifferent in its action. As most soils 
contain sufficient lime to serve as plant 
food proper, the real object in making 
an application of this ingredient is to 
correct some physical condition. For 
example, a soil may be sour, too heavy 
or too light, in any one of which cases 
a dose of lime will be found beneficial 
though not in the form of plaster. The 
slacked lime is more suitable because 
it is stronger in its action. A dose of 
lime about once in five years should be 
quite sufficiext and will serve its proper 
purpose. It is a waste of time and 
money to apply salt to the soil. 

Farmers sometimes get into a habit 
of making applications of these stimu- 
lant fertilizers because they get good 
results for the first year or two after 
using them. The truth of the matter 
is that the continued use of stimulant 
fertilizsrs will cause the soil to become 
exhausted of its natural eupply of 
plant food and the yields will in time 
show aproportionate falling off Clover 

furnishes an excellent illustration of 
this, for after a number of years of 
cropping, with only plaster as a fertil- 
izer, farmers fail to get a ‘‘catch.” In 
most cases the cause is due to the de- 
pletion of the mineral elements, phos 
phoric acid and potash, which the 
plaster has released and which has 
been removed by the clover. 

The cbject should be in every case to 
build up the fertility of the soil, and 
this can be accomplished by the adop 


lay these pieces cn freshly set out 
plants. 

Paris green also kills potato bugs in 
a very short time. Most people use 
the mixture too strong. Two ounces 
to fifty gallons of water is effectual if 
the mixture is kept constantly stirred. 


hardest we have to deal with. They 
come in a night and destroy the vines 
inaday. Usually they send a scatter- 
ing advance guard which should be 
the warning, for thousands are certain 
to follow. Mix five pounds of air 
slacked lime and a q:iarter of an ounce 
of Paris green very thoroughly and 
dust the leaves with this while the dew 
is on in the morning. D>» this before 
the bugs come and repeat occasionally 
until danger is past, which will be the 
last of June usually, although they 
sometimes come later. Do not leave 
any clods around the hills. Make the 
surface smooth, so there will be no 
hiding place for the bugs, and sprinkle 
the mixture on the ground pretty freo 
ly. Soot from chimney where wood is 
used is good, and we have driven them 
away with road dust sprinkled freely 
on the leaves, as they seem not to like 
grit. Be eure to get the remedy, what 
ever is used on the under side of the 
leaves, as there is where they feed. 
Squash borers are becoming worse 
every year, seemingly, and in some 
sections they have made it almost im- 
possible to grow squashes. They work 
in the vines, beginning at the roots 
The eggs are laid early in the season 
on the stems just where they come 
from the grounk and the borer hatches 
and works inside. The lime and Paris 
green will be a good thing to use early 
in the season, and as the vines begin 
to grow hos soil over the crown where 
the vines come from the ground. As 
the vines make growth cover every 
second joint with soil to the depth of 
two icches and roots will strike into 
the soil almost at once, adding vigor to 
the vire, even keeping it growing 
when the borers succeed in getting into 
it. If the vines begin to droop, split it 
open with a sharp, thin knife and find 
the borer and killit. Then cover with 
soil and it will usually revive and grow 
without injury. 

Cabbage worms are certain to be 
with us, but they are so easily destroyed 
that they should not create much 
alarm. Take common Persian insect 
powder, being sureto get that which 
is fresh, and put it into a common 
powder gun, or in the absence of that 
& pepper box with a perforated top, 
and early in the morning sprinkle a 
little of the powder over the inside of 
the leaves on the worms that are at 
work. In five minutes every worm 
that is touched will be deed and a few 
such treatments are all that is neces 
sary inaseason. The insect powder 
is not poisonous to anything but in- 
sects and may be used with safety. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


WHY DUCKS ARE PROFITABLE. 
The commonest objection against 
ducks is that they are such voracious 
eaters, says an enchange. This is one 
cf their best points. Let us look into 
the philosophy of this for a moment. 
No animal can atand still in the matter 
of growth. No particle of an animal’s 











Striped cucumber bugs are about the! % 
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CHEAP PORK 

The Arkansas Experiment Station 
claims to have raised pork at 1} cents 
per pound by growing green crops for 
winter pasture, and having rye, clover, 
potatoes and peanuts, to come on in 
succession to grez> the hogson. They 
were fed a little bran and corn all 
along, but these, and the costs of each 
crop grown, as well as the rent of the 
land, were charged up to the hogs, and 
yet the pork cost all told only 1% cents 
per pound. There is a valuable lesson 
in this experiment. There is still time 
procure a good grass lot, and have 
oats, sorghum, peas, potatoes, and 
peanuts. for growing next winter’s 
supply of meat 

——- 0 0 0 ae 

DEHORNING CALVES. 


Please give directions for preventing 
the growth of horns on calves.—N. M 
McKanney, Alleghany Co., Va. 
Purchase a stick of caustic potash 
from thedrug store. Wrap the end to 
be held in the hand in papor or rag. 
Wet the other end and rub it freely on 
the button of horn on the calves’ heads. 
The hair should be clipped cff just 
around the button before applying the 
potash, and care must be taken not to 
let the potash run down into the eyes 
of the calf or down the sides of the 
head or it will injure the sight and 
cause asore. This rubbing should be 
done when the calf isa few days old. 
If delayed until the calf is a month old 
it is rarely effectual in prevexting the 
growth of the horns, but if done soon 
enough is entirely effectual.—The 
Southern Planter. 


————> eae 
DEHORN WITH CAUSTIC POTASH 


Dr. Niles, of the Virginia Experiment 
Station, says in bulletin 84 that the 
objections to dehorning with caustic 
potash are, that it must be used while 
the animal is young, therefore must be 
used universally by stock raisers if 
whole lots of hornless feeders are to be 
got. Further, the animal does not 
know that its natural weapons have 
been removed, therefore uses its head 
for butting purposes. But over against 
the objections are numerous advan 
tages. Itis practically a painless opera. 
tion, and is quickly done. By it the 
fronta) sinus is opened, therefore there 
is no danger of infection by pus form 
ing organisms or invasion by maggots 
Tsere is no loss of fiesh or failure to 
take on fi-sh as a result of operation 
Being accomplished before the period 
of lactation it cannot interfere wi‘h 
flow of milkin milch cows’ There is 
no danger of the loss of asingle ani 
mal from the operation. Oaly one ag 


sistant is required and it leaves a much 
better shaped head. 

The writer of the bulletin is a thor- 
ough believer in dehorning, but urges 
the use of potash so that saws and 
clippers will not be necessary. He 
further suggests that as hornless ani 
mals are wanted and must be had, 


tion of a plan which embodies thor. body remains in the same condition for why not breed cff the horns? The 


ough cultivation, suitable rotation (in 
cluding some legume like clover or 


@& minute. There is a constant change; 
the particles which have served their 


Aberdeen Angus and Red Poiled cattle 
are good beef animals, and it is a nota 
ble fact that the first cross on native 


peas to furnish cheap nitrogen) and a/ purpose are being cast off and new|stock is almost invariably without 


judicious application of phosphoric} ones taking their places all the tim~, | horns 


acid and potash with an occasional 
dose of lime.—Geo. Wilson, in Farm 
ers’ Voice. 
HORTICULTURE 
GARDEN ENEMIES. 

During recent years the insect ene 
mies of garden crops have become 
much more numerous than formerly, 
largely on account of the ravages of 
imported varieties, which seem to 
thrive in their new environment, and 
this makes a knowledge of how to meet 
these new enemies absolutely neces- 
sarp to the greatest sucess, says 
Farmer’s Voice. 

The best way to begin is to give the 
various garden crops the best possible 
chance by providing good soil, proper 
plant food and cultivation that they 
may grow up vigorous and better able 
to resist destruction from insect pests. 
Without these the crops will not be 
worth the trouble of preventing atteck 
from these destroyers. 

After these come watchfulness and 
prompt attention to remedial meas. 
ures. Thereis hardly an insect pest 
but can be destroyed with little trouble 
if taken when it first puts in an ap- 
pearance. 





Below we give the names of the worst 
of the insects and the means used to 


destroy them. 
Cutworms are hard to catch, as they 
keep hidden during the day. 


allowed to freeze and thaw a few times. 


A good way to kill them is to sprinkle 
Paris green on slices of potatoes and | 


Usually 
they do but little damage if the garden 
is plowed very early in the spring and 


I; requires fesd to keep this change 

g ing on all the time, and without feed 

starvation comes. It requires a given 

amount of feed tosupportevery pound 

of flash and keep it alive. This is 
called the ‘‘food of support.” The 
duck that weighs one pound requires 
enough feed to keep that pound alive 
while it is growing to weigh two 
pounds, and then the two pounds must 
be kept up, and so on each added 
pound of weight requiring an addition 
to the food of support, which, so far as 
profits are concerned, is wasted. This 
being admitted, it follows that the duck 
that will grow to weigh five pounds in 
ton weeks is more profitable than the 
one that would require ten weeks to 
make the s1me weight. If this is true 
of ducks, it must be just as true of 
flowls. Itis a fact that a duck does 
not eat as much feed to grow to five 
pounds, as is required by a Light 
Brahma, or any other breed of chick 
ene, to make the same weight. The 
duck eats more in a day, but is not 
consuming the food of support so loug 
as the chicken would be in makinga 
given weight. 

For selling on the market early in 
the season, the duck not only brings a 
higher price to the pound, but it makes 
a larger number of pounds on a given 
amount of feed, with less of the was. 
ted food of support. As a profitable 
bird to selt on the market there is noth- 
ing more profitable than the well-bred 
duck, unless it be sequabs, and it is 
probable the duck would come out 
ahead of them, 


—p <9 
When you write to adverticers please 
mention this paper. 
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MOTTLED BU ITER. 


Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
Perhaps every oc.e who has made 
butter has been troubled with this at 
some time. The cause of the mottled 
condition which is frequently seen in 
butter is a disputed one, yet it is simple 
enough after all. 

As we Enow, sale effe:ts the color of 
butter. All butter takes on a deeper 
hue when it has been galied a few 
hours. Takea lot of butter from the 
churn in a mass, salt it in streaks by 
cutting down through it with the ladle 
and scattering salt freely where the 
ladle went, let it stand halt a day be 
fore working and you will see a good 
illustration of mottled butter. In a 
few words the explanation is this: 
Mottled butter is caused by uneven dis. 


How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O, 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Chee 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
tions made by their firm. 

West & Tevax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Q 
Watoina, Kivnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 


fiste, Toledo, O. ® 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally acting 
directly upan the blood and mucous surfaces 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggiste. Ti nials free. 











, tribution of sa't, nothing more or less. 
‘ Toavoid this the following plan is 
an excellent one, and one which is fol 
lowed by many of our best butter 
makers to day. 

Leave the butter in granules, wash 
with water cold enough to prevent ad- 
hesion, drain and salt while still in the 
churo, then revolve the churn or tip 
from side to side until the butter 
globules mass somewhat and the salt 
is evenly distributed. 

By tipping the churn one way, then 
the other, the salt may be very evenly 
sprinkled on, or a wocden fork of suit- 
able siz? may be used to stir it up, add- 
ing on @ portion of the salt at a time. 

Tne ealt melts or dissolves the mo- 
ment it touches the grains of butter 
and each grain is instantly coated with 
brive. Then when the butter has 
drained a few minutes remove it to 
the worker, press until moderately 
dry and pack away. No further work. 
ing is necessary, and there will be no 
trec) of streaks or a mottled condition 
to be found. 

Salting in the churn is sure to be a 
favorite method with those who try it. 
The amount of butter can be very 
closely estimated as the amount from 
@ given quantity .of cream does not 
vary very materially from time to 
time. Nor is it,essential to weigh out 
the ecale each time. Measure but a 
pound of galt, usually a full pint of 
salt will weigh a pound, and it is more 
quickly measured than weighed each 
time. 

Some adhere very tenaciously to the 
old way of twice working their butter, 
but once is enough. If the salt is 
evenly distributed and the excess of 
moisture pressed out, thatis sufficient, 
and can as well be done at one operc- 


tion as at two. W.C. RockwooD 
—> +--+ 


The Holstein Fresian Register of 
Feb, in giving an eccount of the late 
meeting of the Ayrshire breeders in 
New York, says: 

“Tt was brought out in the discussion 
that the amountof butter fat in acow’s 
milk varies widely at various periods 
of lactation; and this was ne ws toeven 
some of the older breeders present.” 
It may be hardly fair to hold the 
Ayrshire breeders responsible for what 
the organ of a rival breed says, but 
nevertheless we have no doubt that 
some of them were surprised. 

There is hardly a farmer in the land 
but knows that as cows approach the 
close of their pericd of milk giving, 
their milk increases in the percentage 
of butter fat. And yet we have secn 
breeders of Jerseys, Guernseys and 
Holsteins who did not know this fact. 
— Exchange. 





It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 
wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Geta box and learn why it’s the 
best grease ever put on an axle, 
Sold everywhere. Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


TAN a TTT RE, 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 


_O: = A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 
The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Kemoves Bunehes or Blemishes from orses 
und Cattle. SUPERSEDE CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Impossible to produce scar or blemish. 
Every bottie sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price 1.50 per bottie. Sold by druggists, or 
Lent by express, charges paid, with full directions 
fur its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
VOR LAWRENCHE-WEL.LIAMS CO., Cleveland O. 
CRIT ENE A FORE Le > TN 


Swift Creek Dairy and Stock Farm 








@—HAS FOR SALE—® 
at hard pao prices 150 young Thoroughbred Jer- 
sey Heifers and Bulls—blooa of the tamous 
Stoke Pogis St Lambert and Coomassie blen- 
ded. Paying special attention to breeding my 
catt e, | have reached a degree of excellence not 
8! rpassed by any any herd in theState P. land 
China Pigs always ou hand, Writs for what you 


TP, BRASWELL, PATTNECORO 


MAP A vest picket map of any State. New 

issue. hese maps show all counties, 
railroads, postoftices, lakes and mountains. with 
index and population. Very nice. Give me 
your order. lic. each. James L. Wilsun, Ca- 
tawba, N. C. 


FARM DAL x 


BUTTER OUTFITS 


MAKING 


Send for circulars and F; ’ ht * 5 
i rei al US 
Special Offer. | Fr h eo oy us 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MF G. CO 
CONSUMERS’ GUANO CO., 
RALEIGH, N. C., 

W. S. Barnes, Gen’l M’g’r. 
Ee" Sell direct to farmers at farm- 
ers’ prices. Stancard Goods. Belong 


tono Trust. Write for prices Men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer. 














A Good GreamSeparator 





THE BEST OF FARM INVESTMENTS. 





is giving pertect satisfaction. 


believe it. 


25 Ibs. 


saves time, labor and money. 


ber keep.” 


Western Offices: 
RanooteH & Canat Sts. 


CHICACO. 





“The ‘Alpha-Baby’ separator which I purchased about two months ago 
When the agent told me that we were losing 
a pound of butter to the cow each week by our crock system, I did not 
I am now inclined to say, like the Queen of Sheba when she 
viewed the riches of Solomon, that the half has never been told, for he never 
told me of one-half the actual benefit which the use of the separator would 
bring. This I discovered after one week'strial. People would hardly believe 
me if I were to give the entire truth of what the separator has done for me 
I had been selling from 12 to 14 Ibs. of butter per week betore using the ma- 
chine. There has not been one week since that I have not sold as much as 
My records are very carefully kept and I have the figures to show 
forit. This certainly goes toshow very decidedly that a cream separator is 
the best paying machine on the farm. It is like money drawing interest - 
it works rain or shine, Sundaysand every other day. It paysa higher rate of 
interest on money invested than anything else in which a farmer can invest 
It gives a clean profit every day in the year, while any other piece of ma- 
chinery is only used for a couple of days throughout the whole year It 
There is no carrying or 1 ' 
storing away or replacing of crocks and pans, no long 
of utensils, no fires to keep up for warming skim-milk for calves and no 
sick calves on account of having fed them sour skim-milk. C 10 
is this, it will soon tell you which cow isa boarder and which is paying for 
Very respectfully, 


Send for new 1899 “Dairy” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


CENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


McEwensville, Pa., Dec. 26, 1898, 








repeated handling, 
and tedious washing 


Jne more point 


T. F. MENGES. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 ArcH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

















SPECIAL OFFER 
TO OUR READERS 


If you are looking for a bargain, here 
it is— 


The Progressive Farmer 


—AND— 


The Trrice-a-Week Detroit Free Press, 


Both papers, one year, 
For Only $1.75, 





THE TWICE-A-WEEK DETROIT 
FREE PRESS needs no introduction. 
[ts many special articles by noted wri - 
ters have given it a world-wide repu- 
tation. In short. it isone of the clean 
est, brightest and best family papers 
published No pains or expense will 
be spared in keeping up its present 
high standard. It is conceded to be 
one of the leading family newspapers 
of America. If you are looking for 
something real good take advantage of 
this combination c ffer. 

Remember, that by taking advan- 
vantage of this combination, you get 
52 copies of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER and 104 copies of THE FREE 
PRESS, 165 papers, for only $1.75 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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we told you there was something in the coil of 


e Page. As the mercury rises watch the fence 


and see about it. Does it sag? 
PAGE WOVEN WLRE FENCE CO.,. ADRIAN, MICH. 








THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLI 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 


” * eocanatiel OC. Wilborr, Old Point, 


Vice President—P. H. Rahilley, Lake 
City, Minn. 

Secretary-'Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 
Victor, N. Y. 


LECTURERS. 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. CO. 
J. O. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


W. A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew’s 
Settlement, Pa.; John Breinig, Junc 
tion, W. Va.; D P. Duncan, Colum. 
-. 8. C.; C. W. Gravit, Mandana, 





NORTH OAROLIZA FARMERS’ STATE ALLI- 
ANCE. 


President—John Graham, Warren 
ton. N. O, 

Vice-Presideat—D. C. Bryan, Jones 
boro, N. O. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J.T. B. Hoover, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

State Business Agent—T. B. Parker. 
Hillsboro, N.C. 

Lecturer—Dr. V. N. Seawell, Villa 
iow, N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer—W. H. Davis. 
Witliamsboro, N. C. 
7. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 


‘ cor-keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greens- 
vore, N. CO. 
sesistant Door-keeper—Jas. E. L 
D trham, N. ©. " sins 
Sergeant-at Arms—D. W. Wateon, | 
Maywood, N. C. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. 
A. rabam, Machpelah, N. O, 
1 ene. J. Moye, Farmville, 


SXEOUTIVE OOMMITTER OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANOB. 
“a Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, 
John Graham, Werrenton, N. OC. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

C. C. McLellan, Godwin, N. OC. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. ©. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. OC. 
STATE ALLIANOB JUDICIARY OOMMITTER 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. O. 

W. 8. Barnes, Raleigh, N. O. 


T. Ivey, Cary, N. O. 
a ANTED one hundred active energetic 

young men to do business in 
North Carolina. Inclose self addressed 
stamped envelope for reply, to 8. P. 











WoobLey, Oherry, N. 0. 


FARQUHAR 
RAKE SEPA 





Lichtest draught: nm: 
durable, perfect in operation and cheapest, 


' 

Farquhar Vibrator Separator 

~ greatest capacity; wastes; 

af grain, cleans ready for m 

Ket. Specially adapted to; 
merchant threshing a: 
S Jarge crops. Threshes rice 
flax and millet. Rece 
medals and awards at t! 
world’s fairs, 


ated Ajax Engine 
Received medal and bi 
est award at World’s ¢ 
lumbian Exposition. | 
quhar’s threshing engine- 
are the most perfect in us: 
Have seats, foot brakes x: 
two injectors. Are \ 

ey strong and durable and 
made as light as is cc . 
tent with safety. There is 
no record of a Farquhar boiler ever exploding. 


. LJ ' 
Pennsylvania Traction Engine 
. ? me Combines tiv 
i} advantages «! 
: all. Powerfu 
strong, duru! it 
convenient 





f _ reneral) 
Send for illustrated Catalog 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd., YORK, PA 


$150 SAW MIL 


For Farmers. Heavy Saw Mills for Lumbermen. Also 


9 Engines 
Wood Planers, Coffee Hullers. &c. Manutactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS,SALEM.N.C.,U.S.A 








E 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 


—AND— 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 


Sebeiule in Heck August 16, 1828. 








SOUTHBOUND. 


. Raleigh, 

. Santord, 
Southern Pines, 
Hamlet, 6 00 px 

. Wadesboro, 8 11 pm 

. Monroe, es ‘ 9 16 pmo 

. Wilmington, sad coscssee 1205 PD 

ar. Charlotte, of *750am *il 25 pw 

. Chester, *8 03 am *il ob pR 

4v. Cotumbia, C. N. & L.R.R. ......- *6 OU pm 

. Clinton, 8. A.L. *9 45am *12 1440 

. Greenwood, we 1035am 107 ao 

-» Abbeville, 1] 03 am 
Elberton, 12 07 pm 

. Athens, 113 pm 

. Winder, 156 pm 

- Atlanta. (Centraltime) 250 pm 

- RaL#IGH, *2.16 am 


*3 40 pa 
hy 6 06 po 
“ 5 58 pro 


ry 
rT) 
ry 
a 


1325 aD 
243 an 








NORTHBOUND. 


(Central time) No. 402. 
. Raleigh, sea *2 16am 
- Henderson, bed 3 28 am 
. id 3 28 am 
+732am +4 16 pa 
+700 pm #10 19 a 
. Weldon, ee *455am *2 55 ph 
- Richmond, A.C. L. 820am 7 
. Washington, Penn. R. a 1231 pm 
. Baltimore, bed 146 pm 
Philadelphia, 3 50 pm 
. New York *6 23 pm 
ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 7 25 am 5) pe 
- Norfolk, bd *735am %*5 35 pP 


No. 8. 
1] 2% aD 
*12 5) pm 


ny 1 5 pm 





- Durham, 


- Durham, * 





hd 
“ *6 53 aD 





+Daily Ex. Sunday. 


Nos. 402 and 403.-- ores. Shi 


Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers 82° 
Coaches between Washington and Atlante 
also Pullman Sleepers between Portsmou’ 
and Chester, 8. C. 


ow S. A. L. Ex 

Nos. 31 and 48,--)7e Soffa Train 

Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Port® 

mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connection® 

Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile. New 


*Daily. 





“The Atiant? 


laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanoog® * 


Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Raleigh, N. © 
H. 8. LEARD, T, P. A. 
Z. P. SMITH, C. T. A. 


E. ST. JOHN, H. W. B. GLOVER, o 
Vice-President and Gen’! Mer. _‘Traftic 

V.E. McBEE SL ALLEN, 
Gen’! Superintendent. Gen'l Pass. 


General Office,’ 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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